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ras  SOOIBTT  POB  PBOUOTINO  THB  OOSPBL 
AHeHO  BBAJtBM  DT  THB  POBT  OF  HBW  TOBK. 

(Oommoaly  called  Port  “Society.’’)  Catartered  ta  U19.  Sup¬ 
ports  Mlnmers  and  Mlsalonaiiaa.  Its  Mariners’  Ohalvh,  46 
uatherloe  eu,  and  BeadlM  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
;n  Lertiure  Boom  and  its  BrancA  U8  ObaMton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
allttes,  Its  work  hss  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
ssnerous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samitsi.  BonxT,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moou  President. 

Throphilub  a.  Brottwbb,  dor.  Seo’y. 

TAimoT  Oltphart,  Trees. 

Ho.  n  Oortlandt  Street,  Hew  York 


^be  Evangeligts 

Th*  Braasslist  PaMlshlog  CBmpaBy. 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THB  FITB  POEHT8  HOUBB  OF  IMDirSTBT, 
1S5  Worth  Street.  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  beosMiae  of  the  Hotise  of  Industry. 

During  its  eUstenoe  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  M,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Bervloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4  A)  P.M.:  Sunday-school,  8  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  0  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U:40to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  18:40  P.M.  Visitors  wdeome 
St  all  times.  Morbis  K.  Jbsujk  Pres^  I.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
dhCHIBAUl  D.  RtTSSRLL.  Sec.;  WM  r  RARRARD,  8ni>t. 


ooantry,  and  its  valae  as  an  advertisement  to 
The  Pmdential  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
character  and  rnntation  of  the  gentleman  who 
bonght  it. 

Mr.  Schoen  is  the  inventor  and  mannfactnrer 
of  the  Pressed  Steel  railroad  oars.  In  his 
works  at  Pittsbnrg  he  employs  10,000  and  the 
pay  roll  of  the  Company  is  said  to  be  $126,000 
a  week.  The  annual  consumption  of  steel  plate 
is  no  less  than  400,000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  100,000  men,  women  and  children  make 
their  living  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
great  industry  established  by  Mr.  Schoen. 

A  man  who  can  develop  and  operate  sneh  a 
business  must  possess  exceptional  ability,  and 
his  financial  sagacity  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  he  appreciates  the  insurable  value  of 
his  life  and  has  made  throngh  Life  Insurance 
the  wisest  possible  provision  for  the  fntnre. 

One  may  be  sure  that  before  taking  ont  this 
policy  he  first  satisfied  himself  of  the  absolute 
security  of  the  Company,  and  then  Barefnlly 
examined  the  details  of  its  contracts.  Further¬ 
more.  he  found  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
investment  propositions  in  the  market. 

Fnll  particulars  of  this  valuable  policy,  snch 
as  selected  by  Mr.  Schoen,  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  upon  request  to  the  Home  OfiQce  or  the 
Company  at  Newark,  N.  Ji  * 


For  Ovor  Fifty  Tuora. 

Mrs.  Wirblow’b  Soothxro  Strup  has  bean  used  for  over 
afty  years  hj  mlUlons  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  beet 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
TwenW-6ve  cents  a  bottle.^Be  sure  and  au  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  miothlng  Symp”  and  take  no  other  klnA 


Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  the  Church  at 
Osborne  on  Monday,  Septembers,  1900,  at  7:80  p.m. 

J.  X.  OiBSOM,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chirago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meetins  at  the 
Board  of  Publication  rooms.  Atlas  Block,  on  Monday, 
August  6,  at  10:80  a.m. 

Jambs  Frothiroham,  Stated  Clerk. 


HBNBT  HODOHTOM,  Bnainasa  Hanagar. 

8AHVKI.  1.  LINDSAY  D.D.,  St.  Lonls,  Associate 
Bditor  and  Western  Business  Bepresentatlve. 

Tu  Btargrur  Isa  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thniaday—  df ty-two  iasuea  a  year. 

^lOR.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

Co  mmlstars,  $8.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  L 1898,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  live  or  nxtre,  $8.00  each,  two  of  which  nsust 
bo  new  enheerlbore.  The  psqwr  will  also  Oe  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

PoatAOR  IS  Prrpaid  by  the  publlahere  for  all  snbecrlp- 
tions  la  the  United  StatesL  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  eoantrlee  In  the  Foetal  Union  add  $L01  for 
postage. 

ADvaansiRO  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notioee,  10 
cents  a  Uns. 

Omahob  or  Addrbss.— When  a  ohangs  of  address  Is  or 
deied,  both  the  new  and  the  old  eddreas  most  be 
given,  nte  notice  thoidd  he  sent  one  week  before  the 
Monpe  4e  to  take  eflCeot. 

OisooRTnniARoas.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  dlaoontinned'at  the  expiration  of  his  snb- 
serlption,  notice  to  thatefleotshonld  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  It  is  assumed  that  a  oontlnoanoe  of  the  snb- 
sorlptlon  is  desired. 

naAKB  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
^mpgu^i^ey  give  the  date  to  irtiloh  your  snbaorlp 

Haw  TO  Bbmit.— Bemlttanoee  shonld  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  expieas  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Thb  Bvarobust  Pubushiro  Oo. 
cash  should  be  sent  In  registered  letter. 

Ohavahabub  Abtioias,  If  aooompanled  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  letnrned. 

iHmas  sbonH  be  addressed : 

THB  EVANOBLIST  PUBLISHINO  COMPANY, 
IM  Fifth  Avenne,  New  Ytork. 

tMerei  ae  eeeond-daee  matter  In  Uu  Neee  Fork  Foet-aftet, 


TTUSTLINQ  yonng  man  can  make  $60per  month  and 
XX  expenses.  Permanent  position  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Clark  A  Oo., 
Fourth  and  Loenst  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TYTANTED— By  a  lady  of  superior  education  and  re- 
vY  flnement  a  position  as  companion ;  or  the  care  of 
a  child  requiring  more  than  ordinary  care :  or  bonse- 
keeper  In  small  family.  Inquire  at  office  of  Thr  Evar- 
OKLIBT. 


Begolt  des  Penslonnalres  depnls  Denx  Francs  jns- 
qn’h  Cinq  Francs  par  jour,  la  ebambre  et  le  premier 
d6Jenner  an  matin  et  h  Un  franc  cinquante  les  antres 
repae  Prhsd’nne  Station  d’Omnibns  pour  alter  dans 
toutes  les  directions  de  Paris  et  nne  T6te  de  Ligne 
d^poeant  h  I’entrto  de  I’Exposition  en  pins  des  Petits 
Bfttaanx.  Reoommand6e  par  Meissenrs  Bollard,  Conve 
et  Decoppet  et  Mr  nn  85natenr  dn  Card.  MADAME 
COULOMB,  18  Rne  Thonin  (&  c0t4  dn  Panthton),  Paris. 


HABBIBD. 

Fraoux— MiRRiLX,-In  Monticello,  Jane  96,  Mr.  Jno. 
Feagne  and  Miss  Belle  Merrill,  both  mates,  were  mar. 
lied  by  Rev.  H.  6.  Rice.  • 

Moricr— ORART-Jnne  8d,  at  H.  B  M’s  Consulate, 
Cairo,  E|gypt,  and  after,  at  All  Saints  Church,  by  Uie  Very 
Rev’d.  Dmu  Batcher  D.  D ,  Gordon  Farqnhar  Morlce 
(Egyptian  Coast  Guard  Service),  eon  of  Major  James  A. 
Morice,  R.  M.  L.  to  Jessie  Campbell,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  James  A.  S.  Grant  Bey,  of  Cairo,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Torrey,  of  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Kittrrdor— Hurt— In  Itliaca,N.  Y^  in  theCongrega- 
lional  Church  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Klttredge  D.  D.,  of 
Geneaeo,  N.  Y.,  father  of  the  grooms,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Elliott  Griffis  D.  D.,  of  Ithaca,  Tuesday,  June 
.  86th,  1900,  Mr.  Robert  J.  KittrMRe,of  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
with  Miss  Frances  Ellen  Hunt,  and  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Klttredge,  of  Knoxboro.  N.  Y.,  with  Miss  Margaret 
Farrington  Hunt. 

OBITUABY. 

[Notice  of  death  of  five  lines  or  less,  ten  cents  a  line. 

Obltnaries,  Memorial  Minutes,  and  Resolutions  if  re¬ 
lating  to  a  former  snbeoriber  one  hundred  words  free ; 
additional  matter  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word.  In 
other  caaee  eight  cents  a  line.] 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thr  Nralr  Compart,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Reason 
and  Faith :  A.  S.  Fiske,  D.D.  $1. 

Tbr  Urior  Pbrss:  Four  Roads  to  Happiness:  Mary 
McCrea  Cnlter.  $1. 

Flxmiro  H.  Rrvxll  Co-i:  Zechariah:  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer.  $1. 

MAGAZINES. 

'  June:  Bible  Society  Record :  The  Kinsman;  Current 
Advertising :  The  Christian  City ;  Journal  of  AmariMn 
Folk-Lore ;  The  Oolportage  Library. 

July:  Brick  Cbnrch  Life;  The  Preacher’s  Magazine ; 
The  Sunday  School  Illustrator;  The  Young  Folks 
Missionary. 

Auffuet:  Methodist  Review;  The  Colportage  Library; 
The  AtUntlc. 

BEPOBT8  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Arabian  Mission ;  Statement  Number  Twelve. 

MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 

July:  The  Musical  JonmaL 


BOOKLAND  OBMHTHBY. 

'DIBRMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  JM> 
X  Rcy  R.R.,  Ohamben  and  Md  St.  Ferrtos. 


nenORlAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handhookfl  free. 

J.  *  H.  LAMB,  89  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


When  A  shrewd,  oantions  and  snooewifal  bnsi- 
ness  man  selects  a  certain  Inrarance  Oompany 
for  the  pnrpose  of  taking  ont  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  peuioy,  he  pays  it  the  highest  poMible 
compliment.  The  Pmdential  Insnranoe  Com¬ 
pany  may,  therefore,  well  feel  prond  of  the 
policy  written  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Bohoen  of  Pittsbnrg,  who  has  recently  taken 
one  of  its  five  per  cent.  Twenty- Year  Gold 
Bond  contracts  for  $260,  (XK),  the  firit  premium 
on  which  was  $18,270.  This  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  investment  policies  ever  written  in  this 


Church,  PmI  and  Chime  BaNs,  Bast  Mtnk 

^  BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

'  THN  B.W.  VAN  DUSBN  OO.OInelaaaU.a 


HUNEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Moneely,  Oon’l  ManaNor 
nor,  jr.  r.,  mmd  jtmw  xomm  oxty, 

BIAMUFAOTURE  SURIIIIOR  BELLS 


For  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  to  be  held  at  Mt 
Gretna,  Pa.,  July  8  to  Ang.  8,  19(j0,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Ckimpany  will  sell  special  exenrsion  tickets  to 
Mt.  Gretna  from  New  York,  WashiLgton,  Baltimore, 
Frederick,  Md.,  Canandaigua,  and  intermediate  points, 
including  all  stations  on  its  line  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  Jnne  85  to  Angnst  8,  Inclnsive,  and 
will  be  good  to  return  nntil  Angnst  18,  inclusive. 


THB  BTANOBLIST  LEAFLET. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  of  tbo  English  Presbyterian 
Chareh.  (From  the  Evahorl.I8T  of  April  88, 1900.) 

Ho.  S.  Forms  of  Worship  In  the  Presbyterian 
Charoh.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evak- 
ORLIST  of  May  8  and  10, 1900.) 

Ho.  S.  Noblosee  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evarorubt  of  April  86,  May  8 
anO),  1900.) 

No.  4  The  Lent  Belatlons  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stixneon  DO).  (From  the  Evarorljbt  of  Jane  81, 
1900.) 

Any  one  of  theee  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities. 

THE  MINUTES. 

The  Mlnntee  of  General  Assembly,  it  is  expected,  wil' 
be  iasned  and  distribnted  this  year  beginning  on  or 
about  Angnst  1,  snd  oontinnli  g  ttU  August  80.  To  min¬ 
isters  belonging  to  Presbyteries  that  have  paid  their  fnll 
apportionment  to  the  Contingent  fund,  the  cloth  bound 
Mlnatee  will  be  famished  for  85  cents  each.  [The  price 
of  Mlnatee  to  other  persons  is  $1.00  for  paper  and  for 
cloth  covered  $1.50].  The  volume  containing  the  annnal 
Beports  of  the  Boards  is  published  at  the  following 
prtcee,  cloth  bonnd  copies  to  ministers  80  cents,  other 
persons  60  oenta  Persons  desiring  cloth  bound  copies 
either  of  the  Minntee  or  of  the  Beports  will  please  at 
onoe  oommnnicate  with  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberta,  D.D., 
Stated  Clerk.  1819  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

ArroiwTMMNTa  Amt  nrsriTunoNa. 

TMM  BOAMUB. 

Borm  maMnns,  -  -  -  -  US  Fifth  Ava,  New  York. 

FWrWgB  WimlnBai  .  -  -  -  « 

QMvw  BtwIIoil  a  •  •  •  M 

MiMttllon, . mt  Wftlnal  8w,  Phlla. 

FRbUcallaM  and  8.  S.  Work,  -  -  “  ** 


06  Naikat  St.  JFII 
-  to  MonMuik 


jnMsbarg,  Pa 
Bloek.  OhMago. 


VHH  AKHBIOAN  aUNDAY-SOHOOL  UNION,  ‘ 
BSIABUSHXD  Df  PHI1.ADRLPM1A  DT  UM, 
wgaalRM  Ualon  BlUa  fiohoola  in  deaUtnte,  maraely  aetUed 
aa  She  fronttwr,  wbare  only  a  onion  mwahmary  rrare- 
f  Mf  aU  tha  ovangelleal  ehorchea  oan  nnlle  the  eetUera 
Enmeemved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Workabldea 
LNb  new  eehcNriaalartod  in  UW  Mdaontronaareharches  from 
■cbeole  wwlouely  eetehlislinil.  76  yean  of  prosperity.  Aldaad 
Share  In  the  klseHng  185.61  starts  a  new  echooU  tnmlahtng 
helpefarBIbleetadyaadallliraiT.  8700  eopports  a  nilamonaiy 
saeyear.  You  can  nave  Isttan  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid, 
■sad  eoatrtbaMoiia  to  B.  P.  Barobor,  Dia  SaoitoaR, 

US  Fifth  Avanna.  N.  Y.  dty. 


Sn  AHHBIOAN  ■BAMHN’S  FBIBND  800IHTY, 
M  WaU  StMOt,  Now  Yo^ 

laoorporated  AprlL  UBS,  aids  ahtowrookad  and  deotltnta  8ea- 
mmi  alda  ta  auataulng  *•’**1*’*^’"*  to  esamen  In  the  leading 
saatorti  et  the  world;  provldM  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York: 
■aSi  llkrarlee  on  Aaaenoan  vsetsli  sailing  oat  of  the  Port  of 
KwYark;  publiehee  the  dellert*  H  ■  fta  i,  thetoaaieii’iFWoid, 
aad  toeldAEMt.  Bev.  Dr.  Ohab.  A  Stoddard,  Pna;  W. 
a.  STDBaas  Treaa  Bov.  W.  a  Bxrt  D.D.  Baeretatr. 


THB  AMBBICAN  TRACT  SOCIBTT 
ITtr  sevanty-fivo  yaara  haa  boan  angaged  In  producing' 
aad  diflaaminatliig  Christian  lltoiatora  in  US  tangnagea 
aad  dlalaota.  A  large  portion  of  onr  foreign  population 
aaa  be  reached  only  ny  this  Society. 

It  reaobee  bygrantstrf  pnblloatlona,  the  work  of  itsool- 
partoia,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Miselonariee, 
toUUons  of  the  destitute  thronghont  the  world .  Its  mia- 
aton  work  Is  wholly  dependent  niwn  donatlona  and 
liamel^  tor  which  iteameetlymipeA.  FromM(Wto$6U0 
gtoportsacolportor  tor  a  rmr.  B^it  to  Lonia  Tag,  Aset. 
Tfaaa.  UO  Naaaan  StreoLN.  Y 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Mt.  tiretna  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 
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THE  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Previously  Published . $5,200.61 

Hendrnm  Church . 60.48 

J.  A  R .  . a.iio 

Holyoke  First  Sunday  School . 1.00 

“Ruth  A” .  1.00 

South  Orange  First  Sunday  Scl  ool . 18.76 

H.  M.  A .  8.00 


-  89.34 


$5,380.75 

What  is  Needed:  Monet. — The  facts  now 
available  regarding  the  importation  of  grain  in 
the  famine  area  throw  the  needed  light  on  the 
reason  why  those  best  acquainted  with  India’s 
needs  have  pleaded  for  charity  in  the  form  of 
money  rather  than  grain.  From  the  ofQcial 
records  regarding  imports,  it  appears  that  as 
soon  as  famine  was  feared,  as  far  back  as 
Angnst  of  last  year,  the  importation  of  food* 
grain  began.  Between  Angnst  1,  1899,  and 
May  1,  1900,  two  and  one-half  billions  of 
pounds  of  rice  and  other  food  grains  have  been 
imported  into  Bombay  for  use  in  the  famine 
area.  Aside  from  this,  the  railroads  have  been 
busy  with  fonr  times  their  nsnal  traffic  in 
moving  grain  from  the  Panjab,  North  West 
Provinces,  Madras  and  Bombay. 

A  certain  amount  of  grain  has  been  raised 
on  irrigated  lands,  and  there  was  considerable 
grain  in  store  when  the  famine  began.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  the  good  common  roads  that  form  a 
network  over  the  country  have  provided  easy 
transportation,  and  all  over  the  famine  area 
grain  has  been  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  about 
two  cents  a  pound.  There  have  been  no  ex¬ 
ports  of  grain  since  the  famine  began.  The 
real  problem  before  the  Government  of  India, 
and  indeed  for  missionary  agencies,  has  been  to 
put  money  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
none,  in  a  manner  not  to  demoralize  them, 
with  which  they  could  purchase  grain  and 
live.  The  6,000,000  who  are  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Relief  works  are  there  because  nowhere 
else  can  they  get  work  to  bring  them  in  an  in¬ 
come  sufficient  to  purchase  a  pound  of  grain  a 
day,  an  amount  necessary  to  sustain  life. 
While  the  gratuitions  feeding  of  the  sick,  aged 
and  children  has  been  necessary,  the  real  de¬ 
mand  has  been  for  money  to  provide  work,  so 
that  only  the  truly  needy  would  become  its 
recipients. 

“  COME  UNTO  ME.” 

Jessie  Storrs  Ferris. 

“Come  to  me,” and  thou  thalt  find  it  ointment  for  thy 
bitter  care. 

Solace  for  thy  broken  hearthstone,  hope  for  all  thy  keen 
despair. 

Hard  thy  task  and  great  thy  burden,— child  I  know  thy 
every  pain,  ' 

Trust  in  me  and  I  will  heal  thee,  think  thou  not  'tls  all 
In  vain. 

For  my  heart  Is  kind  as  woman’s  and  my  power  more 
great  than  man's. 

And  thy  smallest  grief  shall  vanish  with  the  healing  of 
my  hands.  * 

Only  faith  I  ask.  I  love  thee  more  than  human  heart 
can  know,  ■ 

Come  to  me  and  I  will  make  thee  whiter  than  the  lily's 
new-born  snow. 

HUTTAIiO,  N.  T. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

All  Ohristendom  is  still  watching  China  with 
breathless  interest.  So  long  as  the  fate  of  the 
legations  in  Pekin  is  obscured  by  uncertainty, 
news  from  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  will 
be  impatiently  disregarded.  And  at  present 
reports  from  China  are  most  conflicting.  We 
have  one  series  of  items  from  Shanghai  and 
another  and  totally  different  from  Shang  Tung. 
However,  the  suspense  must  be  broken  shortly 
and  give  way  to  absolute  certainty  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  ambassadors. 


As  a  result  of  the  cipher  message  forwarded 
thorough  Mr.  Wu  to  Minister  Conger,  the 
Chinese  Minister  obtained  a  reply  from  China 
inclosing  a  cipher  dispatch  signed  "Conger.” 
This  message  as  translated  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  reported  the  legations  safe  on  the  18th ; 
but  added  that  relief  must  be  quick  for  they 
were  in  great  danger.  Our  state  officials  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  certain  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
reply,  though  other  nations  and  many  civilians 
here  have  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  its  authen¬ 
ticity.  _ 

We  must  remember  that  of  all  the  world  the 
Washington  officials  are  best  able  to  judge  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  document ;  for  they 
alone  have  seen  the  exact  text  There  are 
many  reasons  for  supposing  it  an  authentic  re¬ 
ply.  The  impossibility  of  preparing  such  a 
message  without  a  thorough  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  United  States  cipher  code,  the  im¬ 
probability  that  a  delayed  message  would  have 
given  an  accurate  and  intelligent  reply  to  the 
Wuhington  dispatch,  and  the  fool  hardiness 
of  sending  a  message  which  would  stir  the 
powers  to  instant  action,  are  three  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  believing  the  answer 
genuine.  _ 

If  the  message  is  true,  it  is  probable  that 
within  a  few  days  Europe  will  hear  from  the 
other  envoys,  though  the  Powers  will  not  wait 
for  a  conflrmation  before  acting.  Already  they 
are  concentrating  forces  and  supplies,  with  the 
object  of  pushing  a  flying  relief  to  Pekin.  The 
troops  from  Manila  and  India  have  disembarked 
at  Takn,  and  large  masses  of  Japanese  are  con¬ 
stantly  arriving.  Already  there  are  about 
40  000  foreign  soldiers  at  Tien  Tsin  and  Takn. 
The  Americans  are  making  every  effort  to 
hasten  the  forward  movement. 


Another  important  event  has  occurred  in  the 
present  Chinese  war.  Li  Hung  Chang  has 
begun  his  journey  to  Pekin  in  response  to  an 
i  mperial  edict  of  July  12.  He  has  already  sent 
Fome  thousands  of  troops  to  the  sacred  city. 
The  greatest  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
1  he  good  faith  of  Viceroy  Li.  All  Englishmen 
have  an  expressed  distrust  of  the  Chinese 
statesman ;  he  has  played  them  false  in  the  past 
in  his  dealings  with  Russia,  and  they  fear  his 
treachery  again.  But  the  United  States  on  the 
other  hand  holds  the  most  sangnine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  result  of  Prince  Li’s  movement. 
His  absolute  control  of  the  Southern  province 
over  which  he  has  been  Viceroy,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  extent  of  the  forces  joined  against 
China,  and  his  over-weening  ambition,  are  rea¬ 


sons  given  for  his  intervention  for  the  salvation 
of  the  empire.  Ambassador  Tower  thinks  him 
the  only  man  alive  who  can  insure  the  safety 
of  the  foreign  envoys.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  there  is  no  doubt  that.  Li  Hong  Chang  is 
the  most  enlightened  native  in  the  kingdom  of 
China.  His  contact  with  Western  civilization 
and  his  appreciation  of  Western  activity  should 
make  him  humanely  effective,  even  though  he 
took  the  leadership  of  the  anti-foreign  forces. 

There  is  another  statesman  nearly  as  great  as 
Li  Hung  Chang  and  far  more  moral.  No 
one  who  has  followed  the  actions  and  read  the 
words  of  Minister  Wn  Ting-Fang  during  these 
last  few  weeks  -of  distrust  and  animosity  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  high  ethical 
standard  and  friendly  sincerity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Most  Americans  cherish  a  particular 
affection  for  Minister  Wn;  and  his  late  con¬ 
duct  has  shown  him  richly  deserving  of  our 
good  will  and  praise.  No  one  has  been  more 
eager  to  promote  harmony  and  peace  between 
the  two  nations;  no  one  has  labored  more  ear¬ 
nestly  to  procure  satisfactory  reports  from 
Pekin.  If  the  cipher  dispatch  from  Conger 
prove  only  a  gignatio  hoax,  no  fair-minded 
American  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Min¬ 
ister  Wu  played  a  willing  part  in  such  an  out¬ 
rageous  deception.  If  the  officials  of  the 
foreign  nations  had  been  as  good  hearted  and 
honorable  in  all  their  relations  with  the 
Chinese  and  each  other  as  the  Chinese  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  United  States  would  have  been  in 
their  places,  the  terrible  outburst  that  has 
paralyzed  Western  civilization  in  the  far  East 
might  never  have  occurred. 

The  interestine  "Fresh  Air”  work  which  is 
carried  on  under  direction  of  Mrs.  Percy  Mor¬ 
gan  of  Harrison,  N.  T.,  was  resumed  for  the 
season  on  the  12th  inst  when  a  party  of  city 
mothers  and  their  children,  numbering  forty- 
six  in  all,  were  given  the  benefit  of  a  day’s 
outing  amid  the  salt  breezes  of  the  Sound. 
The  other  dates  for  this  work  are  the  24th  of 
this  month  and  August  2,  16  and  80.  The  faith¬ 
ful  city  missionaries  of  the  Christ  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  have 
charge  of  the  arrangements  here  and  the  ladies 
of  the  Harrison  Presbyterian  Church  provide 
the  entertainment  at  Beach  Hill,  Rye  Beach. 
The  Portohester  Street  Railway  furnish  free 
transportation  from  Harrison  station  to  the 
Beach  and  return. 

The  Edgewater  Creche  which  has  just  been 
opened  for  its  sixteenth  summer  season  at 
Edgewater,  N.  J.,  immediately  opposite  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant’s  Tomb,  meets  the  needs  of  mothers 
with  sick  children  who  droop  in  the  heated 
and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ment  districts,  and  who  cannot  leave  their 
homes  for  a  whole  day  to  go  on  any  of  the 
excursions  given  by  other  fresh  air  charities. 
The  nearness  of  the  Creche  offers  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  "first  aid”  always  gives  both  in  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure.  Contributions  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Kellogg,  1123  Broadway,  long  identified 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  or  Dr. 
Annie  S.  Daniel  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 
for  Women  and  Children,  827  East  Fifteenth 
street,  the  Medical  Direotor  of  the  Creche. 
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SPIRITUAL  LESSONS  OF  THE  LILIES.  . 

Rev.  Theo.  L.  Cnyler. 

A  Qoepel  preacher  can  find  abundant  texts  in 
this  pictnresqne  region.  In  this  “mountain 
apart”  the  Master  often  holds  intercourse  with 
his  disciples;  and  these  “munitions  of  rooks” 
are  emblems  of  the  strength  and  security  of 
those  who  make  Christ  their  refuge.  Yonder 
garden  teems  with  spiritual  teachings;  espe¬ 
cially  by  that  wonderful  family  of  the  lilies 
whose  varieties  ezend  from  the  gorgeous 
Japanese  “Golden  lily”  to  those  snow-white 
creatures  whose  beauty  mantles  the  surface  of 
the  little  pool  beside  the  pine-grove. 

“Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow,''  said 
the  Master  in  his  discourse  on  the  Mount.  The 
first  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  flower  to 
which  Jesus  pointed  his  hearers  is  that  a 
Christian  grows  by  the  action  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  implanted  within  him.  Yonder  bit  of 
rock  is  the  same  thing  that  it  was  a  century 
ago ;  it  has  no  life.  There  is  a  subtle  mys¬ 
terious  principle  in  the  lily  which  slowly  lifts 
it  from  the  ground,  and  crowns  it  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  coronal  of  white  and  gold.  Life  in 
the  natural  world  is  never  self- produced.  The 
first  lily  was  the  creation  of  God ;  from  it  have 
descended  innumerable  successors.  Spiritual 
life  is  never  self-originated ;  it  is  born  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  begins  with  the  entrance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  into  a  converted  soul ;  that  is 
regeneration.  He  that  hath  the  Son  of  God 
hath  life.  The  Apostle  meant  just  that  when 
he  said,  “I  live,  yet  not  I;  it  is  Christ  that 
liveth  in  me. " 

The  chief  question  with  us  should  be  whether 
we  have  been  truly  converted  and  whether  we 
really  have  Christ  within  ns ;  if  we  are  sure 
of  that,  we  may  dismiss  anxiety  just  as  the 
lilies  do,  and  grow  just  as  they  grow  without 
any  worry.  Some  sincerely  good  people  dis¬ 
tress  themselves  needlessly.  We  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  the  growing  principle  or 
agent;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  furnishes  that. 
The  mariner  is  not  required  to  furnish  the 
wind;  his  work  is  to  spread  his  sails  to  the 
breeze,  and  to  steer  by  bis  compass  and  chart. 
Saving  faith  is  receiving  the  Christ-life  into 
the  heart;  while  that  divine  life  is  there, 
growth  may  go  forward.  Precisely  this  did 
the  Master  teach  when  he  said,  “If  ye  abide  in 
me,  and  I  in  yon,  ye  shall  bear  much  fruit.” 

A  true  servant  of  Jesus  draws  his  motives  of 
action  from  his  deep  heart-love  and  loyalty 
to  his  Redeemer.  These  are  his  roots.  Up 
from  these  hidden  roots  spring  his  daily  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  his  devotion  to  the  things  which  are 
pure  and  honest  and  of  good  report.  These 
motives  hold  him  firm  in  times  of  temptation 
as  the  stout  roots  hold  yonder  hemlocks  against 
the  assaults  of  a  hurricane.  The  reason  why 
any  Christian  does  not  fall  from  grace  is  that 
Jeans  Christ  holds  him  and  supplies  to  him 
strengthh ;  this  is  the  double  office  of  a  root ; 
it  holds  and  it  feeds.  Here  is  the  test-question 
with  all  my  readers  who  profess  and  call  them¬ 
selves  Christians.  Are  our  hearts  in  all  their 
motives,  desires  and  affection,  so  united  to 
Christ  that  we  draw  him  up  into  our  daily 
livesT  Do  we  keep  the  connection  close  by 
secret  prayer?  Is  the  law  of  Christ  our  law, 
are  his  interests  our  interests,  do  we  give  con¬ 
science  the  casting  vote,  and  do  we  constantly 
•sk  our  Master  “what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?” 

There  is  a  second  fact  about  the  growth  of 
the  lily  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
person  who  desires  to  grow  in  grace.  The  lily 
grows  not  only  by  its  inward  principle  of  life, 
but  by  the  aid  of  its  surroundings.  Put  it  into 
an  exhansted  receiver  and  it  dies  for  want  of 
air;  put  it  into  a  dark  cellar,  and  it  perishes 
for  want  of  light;  send  it  off  to  the  Arctic 
regions  and  it  dies  for  want  of  warmth ;  thrust 
it  into  a  dry  bed  of  sand,  and  it  dies  for  want 


of  moisture.  Give  it  air,  light,  warmth  and 
moisture  and  then  observe  how  busily  the 
flower  assimilates  into  itself  the  required  par¬ 
ticles  out  of  the  atmosphere,  out  of  the  soil, 
out  of  the  raindrops,  and  out  of  the  sunshine. 
Similar  provisions  are  made  for  us  that  we 
may  develop  our  Christian  character  and  en¬ 
large  our  Christian  lives.  God’s  holy  Word  is 
our  light;  we  must  open  our  souls  to  it.  God’s 
Book  is  our  soul-food;  the  strongest  Christians 
are  hungry  feeders  on  the  Bible,  and  the  want 
of  this  daily  bread  makes  some  of  the  emaci¬ 
ated  skeletons  in  our  churches.  Christ’s  love 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  supplies  warmth. 
The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  the  dew, 
or  the  rain,  supplies  the  needed  moisture. 
And  so  God  giveth  the  increase.  But  if  we 
neglect  God’s  Word,  if  we  steep  our  hearts  in 
the  frigid  atmosphere  of  worldliness,  if  we 
quench  the  vital  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then 
are  we  oast  out  and  withered.  If  growth  does 
not  kill  sin,  sin  will  kill  growth.  It  is  not 
possible  for  ns  to  create  spiritual  life,  but  it 
is  fearfully  possible  for  ns  to  produce  spiritual 
death  I 

Those  lilies  up  in  yonder  little  pool  spring 
up  out  of  the  mod ;  and  yet  they  grow  white 
and  clean.  Pure  as  a  lily  is  a  common  proverb. 
We  all  inherit  a  foul  depraved  nature,  and  live 
in  a  very  unclean  world,  but  Jesus  can  give  ns 
purity  of  heart.  Then  comes  purity  of  living. 
Before  all  of  ns  our  Master  presents  an  ideal 
which  we  are  to  aim  at;  it  is  “the  beauty  of 
holiness.”  Our  daily  ambition  and  prayer 
must  be  that  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
may  be  upon  ns.  A  Christian  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Christ ;  then  how  important  is  it 
that  we  make  our  religion  visible,  attractive 
and  lovable.  The  lives  of  such  men  as  Spur¬ 
geon,  Phillips  Brooks  and  Moody  are  the  most 
eloquent  sermons  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  they 
fed  upon.  No  group  of  lilies  in  the  garden  of 
Mohonk  shows  fairer  in  the  sunlight  than 
Clara  Barton  in  the  hospital  of  suffering,  or 
Elizabeth  Fry  preaching  Jesus  in  Newgate 
prison,  or  Mary  Lyon  training  her  pupils  at 
Mount  Holyoke  to  “go  for  their  Master  where 
nobody  else  was  willing  to  go.  ’  ’ 

“Consider  the  lilies  “said  our  Divine  Teacher 
and  Lord.  Our  neighbors  will  put  sharp  eyes 
upon  us.  They  will  expect  to  find  moral 
beauty,  courage,  honesty  and  some  distinct 
traces  of  Christlikeness  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  followers  of  him  who  went 
about  doing  good. 

A  follower  of  Jesus  ought  to  be  worth  look¬ 
ing  at.  Very  brief  at  the  best  is  any  human 
life ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  it  flonrishetb. 
The  transplanting  into  a  heavenly  clime  goes 
on  continually.  When  we  read  of  one  and  an¬ 
other  noble  and  beautiful  life  closed  on  earth, 
we  say,  “My  beloved  has  gone  down  into  his 
garden  to  gather  his  lilies.” 

Laki  Mohonk,  July  19,  1900. 


MINIS’FEBIAL  PERSONALS. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Chichester  of  the  First  Church, 
Chicago,  is  at  Omena,  Mich. 

Capt  James  Little— father  of  Dr.  Little,  the 
Hokendauqua  pastor — died  week  before  last  at 
his  home  in  Tottenville,  S.  I. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lake  Street  Church, 
Ellmira,  held  Monday  evening,  July  16,  the  Rev. 
R.  L.  Williams  of  North  East,  Pa.,  was  unani¬ 
mously  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church. 

At  its  centennial  celebration  last  month, 
Middlebury  College  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Holmes  D.D.,  an 
alumnus  of  the  institution.  A  delightful  arti¬ 
cle  by  Dr.  Holmes  describing  the  celebration 
will  appear  next  week. 

Dr.  Noah  H.  G.  Fife  has  brought  his  creden¬ 
tials  from  Los  Angeles  Presbytery  to  that  of 
Bloomington  (UL ),  and  it  is  arranged  to  in¬ 
stall  him  over  the  First  Church  of  that  city  on 
Sunday  evening,  September  16. 


DUNBLANE  CATHEDRAL. 

M.  E.  Leicester  Addis. 

“He  was  no  common  man  who  designed  the 
Cathedral  of  Dunblane.  I  know  nothing  so 
perfect  in  its  simplicity  and  so  beautiful,  so 
far  as  it  reaches,  in  all  the  Gothic  with  which 
I  am  aoqntfinted.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
his  power  of  mind  that  man  was  content  to 
work  under  nature’s  teaching  and  instead  of 
putting  merely  formal  dog-tooth  as  everybody 
else  did  at  that  time,  he  went  down  to  the 
woody  banks  of  the  Sweet  River  beneath  the 
rooks  on  which  he  was  building,  and  took  up  a 
few  of  the  fallen  leaves  that  lay  by  it,  and 
he  set  them  on  his  arch,  side  by  side,  forever.” 

What  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  tribute 
could  one  wish  to  offer  than  these  words  from 
John  Rnskin’s  Lectures  on  Architecture? 

Thomas  Carlyle  appealed  to  the  moral  sense 
of  his  readers  in  urging  them  to  deliberately 
visit  Iona;  John  Ruskin,  the  Master  Critic  of 
English  Art  life  calls  on  ns  to  visit  and  admire 
this  comparatively  unknown  Scottish  Cathe¬ 
dral,  placing  it  in  some  respects  ahead  even 
of  York,  our  most  perfect  Gothic  Minster. 
Both  men  were  students  of  history,  and  as 
supremely  recognized  leaders  and  teachers  of 
English  life  and  thought  we  must  value  their 
enthusiastic  words,  because  of  the  high  ideal 
and  standard  they  ever  maintained. 

Dunblane,  centre  of  the  famed  battle  ground 
of  Scotland,  is  distant  only  a  few  miles  from 
Stirling  and  within  an  hour’s  ride  by  rail 
from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  It  is  the  junc¬ 
tion,  too,  for  the  Trossachs  on  that  famed  rail¬ 
way  to  Oban  which  passes  through  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  Scotland.  So  that  it  is 
most  conveniently  situated  for  the  tourist  and 
no  student  of  history  should  pass  it  by  un¬ 
visited. 

The  Cathedral,  founded  by  Queen  Margaret’s 
son,  David  I.  the  “Sair  Sainct”  in  1140  A.D., 
has  been  completely  restored,  and  owing  to  its 
pictnresqne  situation  on  the  rooks  above  the 
“Banks  o'Allan  Water,”  its  architectural 
beauty  is  fully  exhibited  and  enhanced  by  its 
environment.  The  nave  had  been  unroofed 
and  until  1898  the  choir  served  as  parish 
church. 

But  though  of  the  church  building  the  son  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  was  the  founder,  we 
know  of  a  Cnldee  settlement  contemporary 
with  that  of  Dnnkeld.  St.  Blane,  who  gives 
his  name  to  the  hill  on  which  the  church 
stands,  lived  and  was  buried  here  as  head  of  a 
Cnldee  fraternity. 

Earlier  still,  we  may  reasonably  presume  it 
was  a  centre  of  Druidic  worship,  as  was 
Brechin.  The  hill  overlooking  the  tumbling 
river,  and  the  wooded  heights  behind,  all  point 
to  such  presumption.  In  the  ninth  century 
the  ruthless  Danes  pillaged  and  destroyed  here 
and  elsewhere ;  Danes  who  scorned  all  things 
of  the  ideal  life  and  “feared  neither  the  face 
of  God  nor  man.  ” 

But  the  Culdees  remained  and  then  Margaret, 
“  their  saintly  persecutor,  ”  would  have  them 
embrace  Roman  Catholicism.  In  spite  of  much 
adversity,  the  settlement  existed  till  the 
thirteenth  century  and  so  Dunblane  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  the  last  abode  of  Cnldee 
brethren  in  Scotland. 

Though  David  founded  it  in  1140,  a  letter 
dated  exactly  a  century  later  from  the  Pope 
calls  King  Alexander  the  Second’s  attention 
“to  the  bare  and  roofless  Cathedral,”  and  then 
the  Earls  of  Stratheam  became  liberal  benefac¬ 
tors. 

Coming  to  ante-Reformation  Days,  the  Book 
of  Perth  tells  ns  that  in  June,  1559,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stewart  (half- 
brother  ^of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots)  plundered  and 
destroyed  its  eight  altars— the  High  altar, 
Trinity  altar,  the  Lady  altar,  and  those  of  St. 
Blais,  St.  Blaine,  Saints  Nicholas,  Michael 
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and  Stephen.  (Note  the  first  two  Celtic  saints. ) 
The  nave  was  then  unroofed  and  it  is  marvel¬ 
ous  tribute  to  Mediaeval  masonry  that  for  three 
centuries  the  western  gable  and  pillars  sur¬ 
vived  the  winter  storms  and  that  even  the 
mouldings  of  the  western  doorway  are  now  in 
good  preservation. 

Above  the  double  lancet  western  window  is 
the  famous  leaf  window,  eulogized  by  Buskin. 
“This  exquisite  carving  of  two  leaves  crossed” 
is  indeed  a  triumph  of  the  unknown  mason’s 
skill.  The  top  of  the  wreath  is  crowned  by 
the  insertion  of  a  third  leaf  reverted.  Author¬ 
ities  are  agreed  that  the  sculptor  must  have 
used  the  natural  leaf  as  model.  So  the  famed 
rose  window  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  has  its  sister 
in  the  leaf  window  of  Dunblane. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  restoration 
of  the  beautiful  nave  and  as  little  as  possible 
has  been  introduced  of  new  material.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  new  objects  is  the 
pulpit,  carved  in  the  style  of  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  designs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  bow 
very  beautiful,  artistically,  as  well  as  appro¬ 
priate  historically,  are  the  new  pulpits  of  our 
restored  Cathedrals. 

In  Episcopacy  the  altar  is  the  centre  of 
church  worship;  in  Presbyterianism,  preach¬ 


ing  and  teaching  of  the  people  emanates  from 
the  pulpit  as  the  worship'  of  holiness  is  bom 
within  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 

In  the  panels  of  Dunblane  pulpit  are  carved 
the  figures  of  St.  Blaine,  David  I.  and  other 
benefactors,  and  as  proof  of  the  broader  and 
better  spirit  of  brotherhood  existent,  John 
Knox  and  Bishop  Leighton  (thebeloved  Bishop 
of  Episcopalian  days),  stand  side  by  side. 
John  Knox  has  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega 
out  in  high  relief  whilst  Bishop  Clement — 
a  noted  prelate  of  pre-Reformation  days— has 
the  sacred  letters  I.  H.  S. 

The  carved  oaken  stalls,  eighteen  in  number, 
still  remain,  beautiful  work  which  no  other 
Scottish  Cathedral  can  show.  The  sacred 
monogram,  the  thistle,  griffins  and  vampires,  are 
curiously  intertwined  thereon. 

A  fine  Celtic  cross  and  the  graves  of  the 
three  Drummond  sisters,  one  of  whom  was 
said  to  be  married  to  James  IV.— and  thereby 
the  victim  of  the  famous  Drummond  Castle 
tragedy— are  also  objects  of  interest. 

Passing  out  into  the  church  yard  the  figure  4 
cut  on  so  many  of  the  quaint  moss  grown  tomb¬ 
stones  naturally  becomes  puzzling  to  the  eager 
inquirer.  The  figure  stands  for  the  four 
crosses  of  Dunblane  in  former  days — Kippen 
cross,  White  cross.  Anchors  cross,  Oross- 
oaplie.  A  plain  and  sadly  weather-beaten 


stone  in  one  corner  bears  the  name  of  Jessie 
Duncan  and  the  date  1788.  Nothing  to  attract 
the  eye,  yet  beneath  its  turf  lies  all  that  was 
morted  of  that  “charming  young  Jessie,  the 
fiower  o’  Dunblane” — heroine  of  Tannahill’s 
imperishable  lyric,  which  has  spread  the  name 
of  Dunblane  abroad  and  impressed  it  on  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  in  America,  to 
whom  probably  Cathedral  and  historic  asso¬ 
ciation  are  alike  vague  and  indefinite. 

Before  closing  this  story  of  Dunblane,  succes¬ 
sive  shrine  of  Culdee,  Catholic,  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  Saints,  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  all  churches  were  represented  at  the  im¬ 
pressive  opening  service  in  1893,  and  the  sermon 
then  preached  had  most  suitable  text : 

“But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth? 
Beloved,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee,  how  much  less  this  house 
which  I  have  builded?” 

So  again  as  fitting  conclusion  may  we  further 
quote:  “Without  the  elaborate  decoration  of 
Melrose  or  of  Boslin,  Dunblane  immeasurably 
excels  them  both  in  beauty  of  proportion  and 
depth  and  force  of  moulding,  ’  ’  and  so  the  res¬ 
toration  of  this  ancient  ecclesiastic  landmark 
has  proved  the  living  power  of  the.  Scottish 
Church  at  the  present  day  and  the  willingness 


of  her  people  and  members  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  the  glory  and  reverent  worship  of 
God  and  the  beauty  of  his  hol^  place. 

CONCERNING  METHODIHM.’ 

Frank  Mason  North  D.D. 

The  Evangelist’s  friendly  recognition  of  an 
“improved  method  concerning  heresy”  as 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell 
of  Boston  Theological  School  has  been  noted 
with  much  interest  by  those  who  have  been 
most  familiar  with  the  interior  facts  of  that 
somewhat  celebrated  cause.  The  advantage  of 
associating  common  sense  with  courage  in  the 
defense  of  orthodoxy  was  never  more  oonspio- 
nonsly  shown  Were  the  relative  values  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  valor  more  accurately  judged,  quixotic 
attacks  upon  theological  wind  mills  would 
surely  be  lens  frequent.  No  man  is  commis¬ 
sioned  to  speak  for  the  Episcopal  mind  in  ex¬ 
position  of  the  processes  by  which  it  reached 
its  eminently  sane  decision  as  to  the  method 
of  dealing  with  Dr.  Mitchell,  but  there  is  some 
ground  for  assuming  that  several  considerations 
may  have  had  weight. 

One  might  well  be  the  personal  character  of 
this  supposed  heretic.  His  personal  faith  is 
undimmed.  He  shows  no  confusion  where 
oonsoienoe  is  involved.  Practical  service  for 
men  where  iodi'^^vallj  and  socially  they  a  reO^* 


at  their  worst  has  long  been  his  life’s  charac¬ 
teristic.  He  has  been  for  years  a  familiar 
figure  in  Boston’s  North  End.  He  stands  the 
test  of  the  positive  phase  of  the  negative  proof 
of  orthodoxy,  “If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Ohrist  he  is  none  of  his.  ”  He  certainly  has 
the  Spirit  of  Ohrist.  Possibly  the  Bishops 
assumed  that  character  and  service  ought  to 
count  for  something. 

A  second  fact  may  have  had  some  infiuenoe 
— namely,  the  peculiarity  of  the  method  of  at¬ 
tack.  Whoever  planned  4>he  manoeuvres— and 
there  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  Episcopal  sagac¬ 
ity  has  discerned  even  this — the  firing  line  was 
occupied  by  a  platoon  of  boys,  who  seemed  un¬ 
used  to  arms  and  scant  of  ammunition.  The 
general  public  would  hardly  have  been  aware 
that  a  oonfiiot  was  pending  but  for  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  one  of  the  unimportant  denomina¬ 
tional  papers  with  the  assailants.  The  editor 
of  this  paper  was  the  father  of  the  self-consti¬ 
tuted  leader  of  the  valiant  cohort.  One  had 
only  to  read  the  statements  thus  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  and,  as  well,  the  special  documents 
compiled  to  support  the  charges,  to  perceive 
the  contrast  between  the  two  parties  not  only 
in  point  of  critical  and  devout  scholarship,  but 
in  true  gentleness  and  Ohrist-like  self-restraint. 

That  a  far  larger  question  was  involved  than 
the  teaching  of  one  theological  professor  mi^ 
well  have  been  a  third  reason  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  method.  Ton  say  quite  truly,  “The  Bish¬ 
ops  are,  without  exception,  conservative  men.  ” 
But  that  rather  over- worked  word,  “conserva¬ 
tive,”  should  not'in  this  case  be  misconstrued. 
For  among  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Church  are  some  whose  conservatism  is  that  of 
breadth  not  that  of  narrowness  of  view.  The 
restraints  of  office,  it  is  well  known,  some¬ 
times  subdue  utterances,  and  without  becoming 
liable  to  the  charge  of  concealment,  a  man 
burdened  with  administrative  cares  may  more 
easily  than  another  yield  to  a  certain  inertia 
which  in  a  larger  freedom  he  would  overcome. 
But  many  of  these  Bishops  are  broad- minded 
men,  not  only  skilled  in  affairs  but  sympathetic 
with  all  that  is  most  vital  in  human  life  and 
thought.  Among  them  the  doctrinal  marti¬ 
nets,  the  creedal  drill  master.  Has  no  special 
function.  They  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom  in  the  ministry,  and  while 
swift  to  condemn  departures  from  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  faith  are  slow  to  conclude  that 
thinking' is  harmful  or  that  honest  research  is 
not  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  manly  minis¬ 
try.  It  was  the  highest  wisdom  for  men  with 
such  sympathies  and  discernment  to  refuse  to 
treat  with  anything  but  “dispassionateness 
and  .candor  and  in  a  spirit  of  charity, ”  one 
who  represented,  not  in  particular  beliefs  per¬ 
haps,  but  in  bis  fearless  and  devout  scholarship, 
a  multitude  of  men  who  to-day  are  standing 
for  the  best  things  and  in  the  strongest  places 
in  American  Methodism. 

While  saying  this  word  about  the  Bishops’ 
action  in  regard  to  Professor  Mitchell,  may  I 
venture  to  warn  our  Presbyterian  friends  not 
to  misunderstand  the  rather  clamorous  criti¬ 
cism  which  seemed  to  be  passed  upon  our  Gen 
eral  Superintendents  at  the  late  General  Con¬ 
ference?  That  “the  Platform, ”  as  the  Board 
of  Bishops  is  often  called,  was  under  fire  is  no 
secret.  Utterances  in  the  public  sessions  were 
not  wanting  to  suggest  what  was  more  freely 
stated  in  Committee— that  the  representatives 
of  the  Church  regard  the  Bishops  as  servants 
as  well  as  overseers.  But  the  point  to  be  made 
is  that  criticism  falls  into  two  departments. 
The  one  pertains  to  the  system  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  in  no  way  affects  the  per¬ 
sonal  actions  of  the  Bishops.  The  other  touches 
the  spirit  of  the  Bishops  themselves  and  their 
habits  in  matters  undefined  by  law.  Here 
some  severe  oensnre  was  expressed.  Bat  again 
mast  discriminate,  for  while  the  oensare 
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■eemed  to  inrolye  the  Bishops  m  a  body,  it 
WM  really  applicable  to  but  a  very  small  minor* 
ity  and  everybody — except  perhaps  that  minor¬ 
ity — knows  it.  There  is  an  obvions  injustice 
in  condemning  a  group  for  the  faults  and 
folliee  of  one  or  two  individuals  who  belong 
to  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  a  few 
of  the  Bishops — men  of  candor  and  fidelity, 
reverent,  unselfish,  honorable,  ever  serving  the 
Ohnroh  without  counting  the  cost — have  felt 
keenly  the  criticism  provoked  by  the  apparent 
misuse  of  office  and  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
those  of  their  number  upon  whom  censure 
justly  falls.  But  we  have  heard  before  of  the 
innocent  suffering  with  the  guilty  and  the 
men  who  stand  unsullied  are  in  reality  nn- 
rebnked.  They  should  know — what  the  Ohurch 
at  large  knows— that  there  is  no  real  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  administrative  method  of  our 
General  Snperintendency  and  in  the  main  no 
withdrawal  of  confidence  from  the  men  in 
whom  the  Ohnroh  has  vested  this  great  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  Evangelist,  with  its  well  known  inter¬ 
est  in  religious  life  in  Europe,  will  ha^e  re¬ 
joiced  that  so  devoted,  broad  and  cultured  a 
leader  as  Bishop  Vincent  should  have  been 
assigned  to  a  European  residence  for  the  quad- 
rennium.  With  a  home  in  Zurich  his  adminis- 
tration  will  cover  the  Conferences  and  Missions 
in  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland, 
Bulgaria,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  France 
doubtless  could  be  added  but  for  that  comity 
which  has  left  that  field  to  the  English  Wes- 
leyans — so  far  as  Methodism  Is  concerned  One 
is  not  sure  but  that  Protestant  America  can  do 
more  for  France  than  Protestant  England.  The 
gift  of  even  a  religion  comes  more  naturally 
from  a  traditional  friend  than  from  a  tradi¬ 
tional  enemy.  But  Bishop  Vincent,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  be  far  more  than  an  admin¬ 
istrator  of  Conferences.  Already  he  is  insti¬ 
tuting  special  services  in  university  towns 
where  English  speaking  students  can  be  reached, 
and  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  life  motive 
can  easily  imagine  the  many  lines  of  infinence 
over  which  he  will  send  forth  the  messages 
which  make  for  spiritual  culture. 

The  editoriAl  fraternity  has  been  re-enforced 
by  some  strong  men  by  the  General  Conference. 
The  vacancy  created  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate  by  the  election  of 
Dr.  D.  H.  Moore  to  the  Episcopacy  has  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  Devi  Gilbert  D.D., 
recently  pastor  of  the  strongest  Methodist 
Chnroh  in  New  Haven,  and  previously  a  most 
sucoeMful  pastor  in  the  middle  and  far  West. 
He  is  a  man  of  devout  spirit,  fine  culture, 
vigorous  thought  and  open  mind.  He  knows 
many  things,  but  unlike  some  editors  he  does 
not  know  everything— which  is  an  assurance 
that  his  paper  will  have  a  future  as  well  as  a 
past.  Three  Western  papers  were  consolidated 
in  one,  the  Central  Christian  Advocate,  and  to 
it  has  been  called  Dr.  Claudius  B.  Spencer, 
who  had  already  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a 
keen,  wide-awake,  breezy  and  withal  spiritual 
writer. 

Tou  have  no  more  space  for  talk  about 
Methodist  folk,  but  sometime  later  you  may 
wish  to  know  how  far  our  system  was  re¬ 
formed  or  deformed  by  recent  legislation. 


Dr.  van  Dyke,  who  preached  in  the  Old  First 
Ohnroh  last  Sunday  will  occupy  the  same  pul¬ 
pit  next  Sunday.  Dr.  S.  J.  Niooolls  of  St. 
Louis  will  preach  in  the  Fourth  Ohnroh. 


The  Second  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Dr.  Charles  Wood  pastor,  holds  evening 
servioe  during  the  summer  in  a  very  commo¬ 
dious  tent  at  the  oomer  of  Walnut  and 
Twenty-seoond  street.  The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  A. 
Sawyer  was  engaged  to  preaob  there  last  Son- 
day  night 
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SUBSCRIPTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Among  the  directions  given  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  its  Committee  of  fifteen  is  one 
which  enjoins  them  “diligently  to  pursue 
their  inquiries,  seeking  light  and  knowledge 
from  every  available  source.”  While  this 
direction  no  doubt  has  special  reference  to  our 
own  Chnroh,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  construe 
it  too  narrowly.  The  Presbyterian  Chnroh  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is  but  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  numerous  family.  Other  branches  of 
the  great  Presbyterian  body  have  already  faced 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  their  office¬ 
bearers  to  their  doctrinal  standards,  and  their 
experience  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  ns  in 
our  present  enterprise. 

In  another  column,  our  readers  will  find  a 
reprint  of  several  important  documents  bearing 
on  the  question  of  subscription  in  Scotland. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh  in 
Scotland  has  found  itself  obliged  to  seek  relief 
from  the  strain  imposed  upon  tender  con¬ 
sciences  by  a  rigid  subscription.  In  two  oases, 
that  of  the  Free  Chnroh,  and  that  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  the  method 
adodted  is  that  of  a  Declaratory  Act,  setting 
forth  the  sense  in  which  certain  Confessional 
statements  are  to  be  understood,  and  laying 
stress  upon  other  aspects  of  Biblical  truth  which 
the  Confession  overlooks  or  states  inadequately. 

The  earlier  of  these  Acts  is  that  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  adopted  in  May,  1879. 
The  reason  for  its  adoption  is  found  in  the 
facts:  1.  That  subscription  is  required  to  the 
Subordinate  Standards  of  the  Chnroh  “as  an 
exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures 
are  understood;”  2.  that  these  Standards 
“being  of  human  composition,  are  necessarily 
imperfect;”  8.  that  “ the  Church  has  already 
allowed  exception  to  be  taken  to  their  teach¬ 
ing  or  supposed  teaching  on  one  important  snb- 
jeot, ”  and  4.  that  “there  are  other  subjects  in 
regard  to  which  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
set  forth  more  fully  and  clearly  the  view  which 
the  Synod  takes  of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.”  The  points  embraced  in  the  Declara¬ 
tory  Act  are  the  following:  “The  love  of  God 
to  all  mankind;”  2.  the  necessity  of  holding 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  “in  connec¬ 
tion  and  harmony  with  the  truth  that  God  is 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish;”  3.  the 
doctrine  of  depravity  not  to  be  so  held  as  to 
exclude  responsibility  or  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  man's  performing  “actions  in  any 
sense  good;”  4.  the  possibility  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  infants  and  of  the  extension  of  God’s 
graoe  to  “any  who  are  without  the  pale  of 
ordinary  means,  as  it  may  seem  good  in  his 
sight;”  6.  the  rejection  of  civil  authority  in 
matters  of  religion  and  the  disapproval  of  “all 
oompnlsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  prin¬ 
ciples  in  religion;”  6.  the  obligation  of  the 
Chnroh  “to  maintain  her  own  ordinances,” 
and  “to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;” 
7.  liberty  of  opinion  on  points  “not  entering 
into  the  substance  of  the  faith,  as  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  'six  days’  in  the  Mosaic  ac¬ 


count  of  creation :  the  Chnroh  guarding  against 
the  abuse  of  this  liberty  to-  the  injury  of  its 
unity  and  peace.”  The  document  concludes 
with  a  sentence  setting  forth  the  sense  in 
which  the  Subordinate  Standards  are  accepted 
by  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church. 

The  Declaratory  Act  of  the  Free  Chnroh  was 
passed  in  1892.  The  reason  given  is  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  “removing  difficulties  and  scruples 
which  have  been  felt  by  some  in  reference  to 
the  declaration  of  belief  required  from  persons 
who  receive  license  or  are  admitted  to  office  in 
this  Chnroh.”  The  points  embraced  are  the 
following :  1.  The  love  of  God  for  all  mankind ; 
2.  the  rejection  of  fore- ordination  to  death 
irrespective  of  sin;  8.  the  duty  of  making 
known  the  Gospel  to  all  men,  together  with 
the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  infants  and 
others  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace;  4.  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  bis 
ability  to  perform  actions  “in  themselves 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy;”  6.  the  rejection 
of  “intolerant  and  persecuting  principles,” 
and  the  declaration  that  the  Chnroh  “does  not 
consider  her  office-bearers,  in  subscribing  the 
Confession,  committed  to  any  principles  incon¬ 
sistent  with  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment;”  6.  the  recognition  of 
“diversity  of  opinion  in  points  not  entering 
into  the  substance  of  the  faith,  ’  ’  together  with 
the  authority  of  the  Chnroh  “to  determine,  in 
any  matters  which  may  arise,  what  points  fall 
within  this  description,  and  thus  to  guard 
against  any  abuse  of  this  liberty  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  sound  doctrine,  or  to  the  injury  of  her 
unity  and  peace.  ’  ’ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  these  acts  cover 
substantially  the  same  ground.  No  doubt  in 
view  of  the  union  just  consummated  between 
the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free  Churches 
a  new  declaration  will  be  drawn  up,  supersed¬ 
ing  the  earlier  Acts,  and  expressing  the  princi¬ 
ples  common  to  both  in  a  single  statement. 

In  the  Churnh  of  Scotland  the  matter  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
which  introduces  questions  of  civil  law,  not 
present  in  the  other  cases.  In  the  early  days 
the  formula  of  subscription  in  the  Establish¬ 
ment  was  a  liberal  one,  following  the  general 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1698 — the  first  which  prescribed  a  formula  of 
subscription.  This  was  snpersedsd  in  1711  by 
a  very  stringent  formula,  including  such 
sentences  as  these :  “  Do  yon  sincerely  own  and 
believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  approven  by  the  General 
Assemblies  of  this  Chnroh  and  ratified  by  law 
in  the  year  1690,  to  be  founded  upon  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  do  yon  acknowledge  the  same  as 
the  confession  of  your  faith ;  and  will  yon 
firmly  and  constantly  adhere  thereto,  and,  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power,  assert,  maintain  and 
defend  the  same?  ...  Do  yon  disown  all 
Popish,  Arian,  Sooinian,  Arminian,  Bonrig- 
nian  and  other  doctrines,  tenets  and  opinions 
whatsoever  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith?”’  This  was 
superseded  in  1889  by  a  simpler  formula,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1698.  The 
change  was  made,  partly  to  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  civil  law,  but  also,  as  the 
adopting  Act  expressly  states  “for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  rather  than  curtailing  any  liberty 
heretofore  enjoyed,  and  relieving  subscribers 
from  unnecessary  burdens  as  to  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  matters  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  substance  of  the  faith.”  This  simpler 
formula,  which  we  reprint  in  full,  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  requirement  in  the  Established  Church. 

Quite  recently  the  qnesticm  of  subscription 
has  been  revived  by  an  Overture  submitted  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1899.  This  Overture  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to 
fnnne  her  own  formula  of  subscription  along 
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lines  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1698.  A  Committee  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  after  taking  advice  of 
Oonnsel,  reported  to  the  last  Assembly  that  it 
was  beyond  the  Assembly’s  power  to  adopt  any 
formula  more  stringent  than  that  warranted 
by  the  Act  of  1698,  and  that  consequently  the 
formula  prescribed  by  the  Assembly  in  1711 
bad  been  illegal.  At  the  time  of  writing  no 
decision  has  been  reached,  the  Assembly  having 
appointed  a  new  Committee  to  consider  the 
matter  further. 

Thus  it  appears  that  within  the  last  quarter 
century  each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Pres* 
byterian  Church  of  Scotland  has  modified  its 
formula  of  subscription  in  the  direction  of 
greater  liberality.  The  movement  upon  which 
our  own  Church  has  recently  entered  is  there¬ 
fore  no  revolutionary  enterprise,  but  a  part  of 
that  steady  movement  toward  light  and  liberty 
which  has  ever  marked  the  progress  of  Christ’s 
Church. 


‘‘ENIT  TOGETHER  IN  LOTE.” 

This  was  Paul’s  prayer  for  the  Churches  in 
Colosse  and  Laodicea.  Of  course,  love  is  not 
indiscriminate.  It  cannot  make  friends  of  every 
one  in  an  equal  degree.  But  the  love  which 
ought  to  knit  Christian  people  together  is  com¬ 
mon  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who 
sit  beside  ns  at  the  communion  table  may  ex¬ 
hibit  qualities  that  are  disagreeable  to  ns.  But 
we  say  to  ourselves:  “They  belong  to  Christ. 
He  cares  for  them;  and  so  must  we.’’  The 
Apostle  was  sure  that  the  two  Churches  in 
which  he  felt  so  interested  would  bear  up 
against  approaching  storms,  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  bound,  each  to  each,  by  their  love  for 
Christ.  “Lose  grains  of  sand  are  light  and 
moved  by  a  breath ;  compacted,  they  are  a  rock 
against  which  the  Atlantic  breaks  in  vain.’’ 
A  solitary  heart  is  timid.  Many  hearts  “knit 
together  in  love’’  are  strong,  though  each  by 
itself  may  be  weak. 

Every  Christian  Church,  to  fulfil  its  work 
properly  in  the  world,  ought  to  be  a  closely 
united  family.  But  in  our  time  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way.  In  cities  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  members  of  a  Church  never  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  place  of  worship  except  for  one 
service  on  the  Sunday.  They  come  late,  and 
hurry  out  almost  before  the  benediction  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  During  the  week  they  are  dispersed 
in  a  hundred  different  directions.  And  yet, 
very  likely,  these  are  the  people  who  complain 
bitterly  of  the  coldness  of  their  Church,  and 
who  t6ll  yon  that  it  is  managed  by  a  little 
clique.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  value  their 
Church  chiefiy  as  it  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  posing  as  persons  who  are  suffering  a  species 
of  martyrdom.  Paul’s  picture  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  “knit  together  by  love’’  can  hardly  be 
realized,  if  there  is  no  Christian  intercourse 
among  the  people. 

But  this  brings  to  view  another  difficulty. 
For  the  frequent  and  intimate  association, 
without  which  a  union  in  love  is  scarcely 
possible,  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Many  to-day  are  lonely  in  their  Church, 
with  few  friends  there,  simply  because  they 
have  no  time  for  fellowship.  Business  claims 
them  through  the  day,  and  they  get  home  too 
late,  or  too  tired,  for  evening  meetings.  The 
short  Sunday’s  rest  is  barely  sufficient  to  re¬ 
cruit  them  for  the  new  week’s  strain.  If  the 
pastor  asks  them  to  take  more  part  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  they  are  apt  to  blame  him  for 
inconsiderateness.  After  awhile  these  people 
wake  up,  and  wonder  why  they  are  so  lonely 
in  the  Church,  so  completely  outside  its  fellow¬ 
ship.  Why  is  it?  Because  there  can  be  no  re¬ 
ceiving  without  giving. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
modern  churches  find  it  hard  to  come  near  the 
Apoetle’i  ideal.  But  notwithstanding  the  diffi¬ 


culties,  we  must  work  to  promote  Christian 
fellowship  in  our  congregations.  Churches 
that  are  like  icebergs  have  little  attraction  for 
outsiders.  In  such  a  condition  of  things  the 
Gospel  can  make  no  progress.  Every  one  who 
complains  that  he  has  been  coming  so  long  to 
the  Church  without  making  a  friend  is  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  Church.  If  the 
lonely  do  not  find  fellowship  in  the  Church, 
where  else  can  they  expect  it?  The  tendencies 
of  our  age  are  in  the  direction  of  separation. 
The  cultured  are  withdrawn  farther  from  the 
ignorant.  The  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  does  not  grow  narrower.  The  forces 
binding  social  classes  together  and  keeping 
them  harmonious  ought  to  be  formed  in  the 
churches. 

This  promotion  of  Christian  fellowship  is  a 
work  for  congregations  themselves.  The  min¬ 
ister  may  encourage  and  set  an  example,  but 
he  can  do  little  more.  Here  is  a  field  of  service 
for  the  obscurest  member.  He  may,  if  be 
chooses,  be  a  uniting  bond.  The  churches  are 
not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.  Chance 
visitors  receive  no  grudging  welcome.  The 
pastor  is  most  concerned  about  the  shy,  new 
member  who  has  just  settled  in  a  pew.  The 
mere  accident  of  a  kindly,  or  churlish,  neigh¬ 
bor  in  church  may  determine  his  religious 
future.  Little  personal  attentions  will  often 
do  more  than  the  finest  preaching  to  encourage 
him  in  the  Christian  life.  This  is  necessary 
work,  blessed  work  for  all  church  members. 
It  is  the  kind  of  work  that  will  help  to  knit 
the  Church  together  in  love,  and  thus  make  it 
strong  to  fulfil  its  mission  in  the  community. 

NOT  PEACE,  BUT  A  SWORD. 

Three  things  have  had  a  mission  in  this 
world,  the  lamp,  the  pen  and  the  sword.  The 
pen  has  been  usually  called  mightier  than  the 
sword,  and  the  lamp  is  mightiest  of  all.  For 
light  on  dark  things  is  more  than  any  dealing 
with  them,  more  than  any  word  written  or 
deed  done  in  the  light.  And  as  these  things 
represent  three  forces  of  conquest,  over  dark¬ 
ness,  over  ignorance,  over  violence  or  criminal 
resistance,  we  can  say  that  their  spheres  rep¬ 
resent  a  pyramid  and  the  conquests  of  the 
sword  are  the  smallest  of  all. 

Nevertheless  our  Lord  has  a  place  for  the 
sword  in  his  Gospel.  He  brings  the  sword 
into  our  religion;  he  not  only  suffers  it,  he 
teaches  the  use  of  it.  And  when  violence  is 
to  be  met  or  criminal  resistance  is  to  be  over¬ 
come,  religion  wields  a  sword  with  as  much 
freedom  and  certainty  of  purpose  as  the  state 
uses  an  army  or  the  city  a  police. 

We  are  beginning  to  bear  from  many  sources, 
not  altogether  expected,  rather  frequent  smd 
emphatic  sneers  at  the  gospel  of  the  sword. 
If  the  tidings  from  Peking  be  wbat  we  now  fear, 
is  there  a  man  who  finds  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  sword  as  a  minister  of  civilization,  as  a 
messenger  of  salvation  to  imperiled  lives?  The 
ministry  of  the  sword  is  definite  and  as  clearly 
defined  as  the  ministry  of  the  pen  or  of  the 
lamp.  In  the  conception  of  either,  there  has 
been  perversion  and  excess;  but  the  Gospel 
which  brings  light  over  darkness,  the  written 
word  over  ignorance,  brings  also  the  sword  over 
violence  and  criminal  resistance  to  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  of  God. 

There  has  been  a  perversion  of  the  lamp,  by 
potting  colored  shades  over  yours  and  calling 
your  light  the  true  light.  There  has  been  a 
perversion  of  the  pen,  by  making  more  of  the 
written  Word  than  of  the  purpose  or  claim  of 
the  writing.  There  has  been  a  perversion  of  the 
sword,  by  perseontora  and  violent  disciplinari¬ 
ans,  who  regard  the  sword  as  the  sole  guardian 
of  the  purity  and  defender  of  the  unity  of  the 
Ohurch.  No  greater  perversion  is  possible. 

There  is  also  im  ignoring  of  the  sword  in  per¬ 
sonal  and  public  affnirs  which  leads  to  mlsjudg- 


ment  and  practical  error.  In  the  conquest  of 
yourself  there  must  be  a  sword ;  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world  there  most  be  a  sword.  Men 
are  laughing  to-day  at  our  piety  which  is  not 
personal  and  self-sacrificing,  and  at  onr  mis¬ 
sions  which  we  defend  and  even  avenge,  by  the 
sword.  They  pretend  to  see  a  repetition  of  the 
old  propaganda ;  tribute,  the  Bible  or  the  sword  I 
To-day  there  are  cries  that  the  Bible  and  trade 
are  co-ordinates  in  onr  strife  with  banditti^in 
the  Philippines  and  an  agonized  defense  of 
Americans  from  the  mob  in  China. 

All  this  shows  that  when  men  try  to  elimi¬ 
nate  one  of  the  forces  of  the  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  they  make  a  medley  and  a  muddle  of  onr 
highest  efforts  to  serve  and  save  onr  fellow 
men.  We  are  not  in  China  to  slay  men  in  order 
to  make  them  Christians ;  but  we  are  to  be  there 
in  force  for  years  to  come,  to  protect  the  rights 
and  preserve  the  lives  of  Christian  men  and 
women  who  are  in  China  on  a  high  mission 
and  under  solemn  covenants. 


THK  BOCK  WHENCE  WE  WERE  HEWN. 

The  interest  of  Boston  in  colonial  history  is 
well  known.  The  Old  South  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  which  Mrs.  Mary  Hemingway  endowed 
with  $100,000  was  designed  expressly  for  the 
pupils  of  the  Boston  High  School,  but  large 
audiences  enjoy  its  very  valuable  summer 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  old  Old  South  Church. 
In  addition  to  these  lectures  the  young  people 
are  taken  on  Saturdays  to  various  historic 
points  within  reach  from  Boston,  when  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  exercises  take  place.  On 
Saturday,  June  28,  cars  were  chartered  by  this 
Society  and  687  boys  and  girls  taken  to  New- 
bnryport,  to  the  Old  South  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  town.  There  they  were  addressed  by 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey  D.D.,  who 
has  made  extensive  researches  in  colonial  his¬ 
tory  and  who  told  the  same  story  of  Whitfield’s 
work  in  this  church,  and  the  relics  which  are 
there  preserved,  which  he  lately  told  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist.  After  this  interest¬ 
ing  exercise  the  Old  South  party  went  to 
Parker  River  where  the  Colonists  first  landed, 
and  visited  various  historical  points,  and  finally 
met  at  the  historical  church  which  is  now  Uni¬ 
tarian,  where  they  were  met  by  the  pastor.  Dr. 
Beane,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  of  Dor¬ 
chester  and  others.  Finally  the  party  took 
steamer  for  Haverill  and  thence  to  Boston. 
Mr.  Joseph  Warner,  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
has  since  sent  to  Dr.  Hovey  a  vote  of  thanks  of 
the  Society. 

Our  own  city  is  doing  good  work  with  its 
City  History  classes.  Why  should  not  some 
public  spirited  citizen  find  here  an  opportunity 
to  put  a  large  sum  to  good  use?  Why  not  a 
Knickerocker  or  a  Manhattan  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  that  shall  make  onr  High  School  children 
familiar  with  the  stirring  events  of  early  days 
which  took  place  in  New  York,  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  the  Jerseys  ? 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Among  the  methods  which  thoughtful  and 
devout  persons  are  seeking  to  advance  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  and  the  reign  of  Christ  is  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  the  Kingdom,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Leighton  Williams  D.D  is  Secretary.  The 
Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Brotherhood 
will  convene  at  Marlborough,  Monday,  August 
6  to  Friday,  August  10,  1900,  when  a  program 
of  unusual  interest  may  be  anticipated.  A 
number  of  papers  of  great  practical  importance 
will  be  presented,  and  the  early  morning  quiet 
hour  are  special  features  of  these  Conferences. 
There  will  also  be  a  Conference  of  Christian 
Workers,  a  Fs^mers’  Meeting,  the  Twilight 
Meetings.  Among  those  already  on  the  program 
are :  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Wyokoff  of  Irvington,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R  H.  Peabody  of  Ro"^;  the  Hon. 
H.  H.  Lnsk  of  New  Zealand;  the  Rev.  Edward 
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unpaid"),  finds  it  tion  in  1888.  The  first  eleven  years  of  his  min- 
In  istry  were  spent  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ohnrob,  and  during  that  time  held  three  im- 
In  1894,  his  ministerial 
relation  was  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  and  since  that  time  he  has  had  two 
pastorates  in  the  city  of  St.  Lonis. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  however,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  has  had  an  nnnsnally  wide  experience  in 
journalism,  specially  in  religious  lines.  In 
1890,  he  founded  the  National  Sunday-School 
Teacher,  which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  exponent  of  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Convention,  and  which  had  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada- 
This  periodical  was  subsequently  changed  to 
the  International  Evangel,  and  Mr.  Lindsay 
continued  his  relation  as  editor  and  general 
manager.  This  relation  was  severed  in  1896, 
and. in  1897  he  became  Religions  Editor  of  the  St. 
Lonis  Republic,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Carhart  has  recently  In  assuming  the  position  of  associate  editor 
returned  to  America  after  an  extended  absence  nnd  Western  business  representative  of  The 
over  sea  spent  in  travel  in  the  Levant  and  on  Evangelist,  it  is  Mr.  Lindsay’s  purpose  to  keep 
the  continent,  ending  with  a  sojourn  at  Oxford  in  closest  touch  with  Western  Presbyterianism, 
University.  After  this  refreshing  and  in-  and  to  give  currency  to  all  items  of  real  inter- 
structive  holiday  ho  is  now  available  for  the  est  in  that  field.  It  Js  hoped,  therefore,  that 
service  of  the  churches.  His  address  is  Peek-  all  friends  of  The  Evangelist  will  co-operate 
skill  N.  Y.  with  Mr.  Lindsay  in  every  way  possible. 

"  SrEPPING  WESrWiRD.- 

ST.  LOUIS  KOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches  of  this  city  have 


Nilee,  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds  and  the  Rev.  English  cousins  say  for 
Dr.  Joeiah  Strong  of  New  York.  A  paper  is  necessary  to  lay  down  this  heavy  burden, 
promised  by  Mr.  Richard  Heath  of  England,  consequence  The  Occident  now  goes  out  of  ex- 
founder  of  the  English  Brotherhood  of  the  istence,  though  we  understand  that  its  subscrip-  portant  pastorates. 
Kingdom,  and  a  note  will  also  be  read  from  M.  tion  list  has  been  passed  over  to  The  Interior. 

Paul  Sabatier,  author  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  - 

At  the  close  of  each  paper  or  address,  oppor-  First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  Albion, 

tnnity  will  be  given  for  a  general  discussion  of  given  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 

the  topic  under  consideration.  Application  for  Oomett,  a  vacation  until  the  end  of  October, 
board  should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Mrs.  Cornett  sail  for  Italy  in  August 

Hospitality  Committee,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Oberam- 

Barber,  Marlborough,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  ni«rgau  will  visit  Venice,  Florence  and  Rome. 


year,  it  is  with  confident  assurance  in  the  same  influence  is  widening. 

Source  of  unfailing  strength  in  whom  he  ever  *  very  manifest  call  tl 
relied  that  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  “®88  manager  decided  to  make  a  special  effort  and  the  majority  have  done  away  with  the 
Christians  to  meet  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  as  t®  ™e®t  ‘hi®  “®®d8  of  progressive  Presbyterian-  regular  evening  service.  Where  this  is  the 
formerly,  from  August  2  to  20.”  ism  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  establishing  an  case,  the  young  people’s  societies  hold  their 

_ _  office  in  St.  Louis,  and  securing  there  the  service,  which  in  most  instances  is  more  elab- 

The  Winona  Lake  Association  is  making  services  of  a  trained  and  experienced  Associate,  orate  than  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
every  effort  to  make  this  a  second  Chautauqua.  We  are  glad  to  give  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Lind-  Some  of  the  smaller  churches  have  both  services 
Though  less  than  five  years  old,  Winona  is  say,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  work  already  done  as  usual,  and  the  pastors  are  obliged  to  forego 
already* second  only  to  this  great  summer  school  by  him,  with  some  Western  news  items  of  the  pleasure  of  a  vacation, 
in  attendance  and  receipts.  Forty  thousand  interest;  and  in  future  we  shall  be  kept  in 

people  were  there  last  year.  This  year  the  close  touch  with  this  most  important  field,  our  The  Tyler  Place  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 

number  will  doubtless  be  very  much  greater,  growing  and  intelligent  Middle  West.  We  B.  Brandt  pastor,  is  to  have  a  new  f  15, 000 
Although  a  large  number  of  cottages  have  been  believe  that  the  benefit  ^)f  this  new  departure  church.  This  is  one  of  our  newest  congrega- 
ereoted  since  last  season,  at  least  twenty- five  will  be  mutual — not  less  to  Eastern  than  to  tions  and  is  located  in  an  exceptionally  good 
more  could  be  rented  at  a  profit  to  the  owners  Western  readers,  by  bringing  each  section  to  a  field.  For  the  past  three  years,  the  services 
of  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  lot  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  other.  have  been  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  pastor’s 
building.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  families.  To  ^ residence,  and  this  order  will  continue  until 
boating,  tennis,  croquet,  etc.,  the  directors 
have  now  added  golf,  having  leased  100  acres 
of  land  located  immediately  across  from  the 
station  and  entrance  to  the  Assembly  grounds. 

This  land  overlooks  the  lake,  and  aside  from 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  location,  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Good  judges 
have  pronounced  the  grounds  among  the  very 
best  in  the  country.  The  summer  program  is 
now  ready.  Copies  can  be  had  of  the  writer 
or  of  S.  O.  Dickey  D. D.,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

Send  for  one,  and  also  for  the  little  pamphlet. 

Some  Questions  and  Answers  About  Winona. 

The  American  Board,  Boston,  has  received 
two  letters  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  dated 
United  States  steamship  Bear,  Nome,  Alaska 
(June  6  and  9),  announcing  that  the  bark 
Alaska,  which  had  on  board  the  annual  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  Board’s  mission  at  Gape  Prince  of 
Wales,  had  been  driven  ashore  and  was  a  total 
wreck.  Her  forty- five  passengers  and  crew 
were  saved  by  the  Bear.  The  supplies  for  the 
Swedish  missions  at  Golovin  Bay  and  Una- 
laklik  were  also  on  the  Alaska,  and  Dr.  Jack- 
son  remarks  that  the  turkey  which  was  being 
forwarded  for  Missionary  W.  T.  Lopp’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  was  drowned.  He  says  the  Bear 
forced  her  way  through  100  miles  of  ioe  be¬ 
tween  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Nome. 


recently,  has  been  under 
the 

has  done 

its  growth  The 

has  an 

1,000,  and  about  600 

primary  department.  During  its 
existence,  this  mission  has  turned  out  some 
^ — -J  of  the  most  stalwart  Christian  business  men 
of  the  city,  one  of  whom  is  today  city  as- 

BKT.  SAXOIL  r.  UHIMA.T  j  .  . 

sessor,  and  who  is  prominent  in  the  Christian 
The  Rev.  S.  J.  Lindsay  was  bom  in  Ohio,  Endeavor  work  of  the  city.  The  mission  is 
but  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  West,  gradually  developing  into  an  institutional 
We  are  sorry  though  hardly  surprised  to  learn  He  received  his  classical  education  at  Mon-  church,  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr. 
that  our  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Theodore  month  College,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  and  his  theo-  Stelzle  and  his  accomplished  wife,  who  have 
F.  Burnham  who  has  for  many  years  served  logical  training  at  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  inaugurated  some  very  effective  movements  for 
The  Occident  as  "honorary"  editor  (as  our  Xenia,  O.,  graduating  from  the  latter  institn-  the  evangelization  of  that  part  of  the  city. 


! 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


WAS  JESUS  A  STOIC?  “Let  this  cup  pass;”  and  when  at  last  the  will 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D.  of  the  Father  is  distinctly,  inexorably  mani- 

We  need  say  nothing  in  diparagement  of  fest,  and  he  reaches  forth  to  take  the  bitter 
Stoicism.  It  was  the  finest  fiower  of  the  cap  that  will  not  pass,  it  is  with  a  pang  that 
heathen  civilization,  both  in  ethics  and  in  ntters  itself  in  that  word  of  self  -  surrender, 
character.  The  philosophic  expression  of  it  in  “  nevertheless.  ’  ’  And  the  sequel  of  the  story 
the  pages  of  Seneca  is  so  noble  as  to  have  given  is  pre  eminent  among  all  recorded  death-scenes, 
rise  to  the  conjecture  that  this  sage,  whose  not  only  for  every  outward  circumstance  of 
ideals  so  surpassed  his  practice,  had  perhaps  shame  and  every  infliction  of  bodily  distress, 
learned  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  Paul  the  pris-  but  for  the  deep,  intense  consciousness  of 
oner  at  Rome.  And  the  virtues  which  it  mag-  them  all  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  When  at 
nified  and  glorified  are  of  the  heroic  sort  which  last  his  nature  succumbs  to  the  intolerable 
it  thrills  us  to  read  of,  even  in  these  ends  of  anguish,  it  is  with  a  loud  outcry  of  distress, 
the  world.  The  Spartan  boy  smiling  grimly  the  dying  shriek  of  one  in  torture.  It  is  the 
while  the  stolen  fox  tore  out  his  bowels ;  the  justification,  ever  since,  of  suffering  saints 
Roman  youth  holding  his  hand  without  flinch-  when  overmastering  pain  has  broken  down  their 
ing  to  shrivel  in  the  flame ;  the  consul'  turning  self-control  and  they  have  chidden  themselves 
his  back  on  wife  and  children  and  beseeching  for  their  cry  of  pain  as  if  it  were  a  wrong,  to 
fellow-citizens,  and  returning  to  torture  and  hear,  ringing  down  through  all  the  ages  for 
death  among  the  Pnnic  enemies;  these  are  ex-  the  comfort  of  the  distressed,  that  “loud  cry” 
amples  of  that  Stoic  contempt  of  pain  and  of  anguish  that  pierced  the  darkness  of  the 
death  which  we  in  modern  times  admire  and  ninth  hour  from  the  central  cross  of  Golgotha, 
emulate,  but  cannot  hope  to  surpass.  Even  in  Manifestly  we  have  here  no  contempt  nor 
the  modern  ages,  we  find  in  heathendom  the  condemnation  of  human  suffering,  even  when 
supreme  instances  of  this  sort  of  virtue.  Mon-  it  breaks  down  the  endurance  into  groans  and 
teznma  lying  on  the  hot  coals  as  abed  of  roses;  outcries  of  distress;  we  have  rather  the  con- 
the  Hindu  fakir  swinging  aloft  with  the  hooks  secration  of  it  by  the  sympathy  and  actual  par- 
in  his  flesh ;  the  Iroqnois  brave  in  the  slow  fire  ticlpation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  written 
chaffing  his  atrociously  ingennious  tormentors  that  “he  endured  the  cross, ’’ but  not  that  the 
— all  Obristendom  may  be  challenged  to  excel  cross  under  which  he  fainted  was  a  light  thing 
these.  They  are  magnificent.  to  bear.  It  is  written,  “he  despised  the 

Magnificent;  but  they  are  not  Christian,  shame;”  but  not  that  scorn  and  ignominy  and 
The  Gospel  has  no  sympathy  with  the  pagan  the  contempt  of  men  were  things  indifferent  to 
valor  that  is  strong  in  its  contempt  of  pain  him. 

and  death.  It  takes  the  full  measure  of  human  Not  but  that  the  power  of  spirit  over  body 
joy  or  woe,  the  height  of  them,  the  depth  of  and  soul,  and  the  limitations  of  it,  are  recog- 
them ;  it  knows  the  pang  of  bodily  distress,  nized  in  the  Gospels.  Almost  at  the  begin- 
the  sting  of  shame,  the  anguish  of  bereave-  ning  of  them  is  the  intimation  of  an  untold 
ment ;  it  has  no  contempt  nor  affectation  of  spiritual  experience  uplifting  the  soul  above 
contempt  for  any  of  these.  It  recognizes  the  the  consciousness  of  hunger  during  a  long  fast 
awful  power  of  them,  and  yet  sings  for  joy  in  in  the  desert.  A  page  or  two  further  on,  he 
the  midst  of  them,  “glorying  in  tribulation.”  waits  to  rest  beside  the  well,  while  his  disci- 
B  This  is  a  distinction  of  the  Gospel  which  is  pies  take  the  half  hour’s  walk  to  the  town  for 
apt  to  be  missed.  Perhaps  yon  have  supposed,  food;  and  returning  they  find  him  refreshed 
unthinkingly,  that  it  was  the  way  of  the  first  from  his  faintness  by  spiritual  meat  and  drink 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  to  belittle  with  a  noble  that  they  knew  not  of.  “The  Word  was  made 
scorn  those  afflictions  of  mind,  body  or  estate  flesh.  ’  ’  True  human  nature  is  what  we  find  in 
which  they  bore  so  uncomplainingly — that  they  him,  and  not  ‘  ‘  the  nature  of  angels.  ’  ’  It  be- 
were  setters- forth  of  that  high  philosophy  hoved  him  to  be  like  us. 

which  in  its  superior  equipoise  defies  change  I  have  been  brought  along  this  line  of 
of  bodily  condition  or  external  circumstance  thought  by  “the  association  of  contrast. ”  I 
to  disturb  its  serene  contentment.  But  there  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  two 
is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Gospels  themselves —  hours  of  voluble  talk  from  an  apostle  of  *  ‘  men- 
though  you  find  enough  of  it  in  the  early  mar-  tal  science,  ’  ’  and  have  been  deeply  impressed 
tyrologies.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  with  its  irreconcilable  unlikeness  to  the  Gospel 
the  primeval  documents  of  ‘the  kingdom  of  of  Christ,  and  its  substantial  identity  with  the 
heaven,  than  the  unshrinking  truthfulness  more  beggarly  elements  of  the  pagan  Stoicism 
with  which  they  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  which  the  Gospel  superseded  and  destroyed, 
however  terrible  the  facts  may  be.  Here  is  no  It  is  instructive,  as  a  study  of  human  nature, 
walking  in  a  vain  show— no  attempt  to  dis-  to  observe  what  sort  of  thing  catches  the  at- 
guise  the  truth  that  pain,  sickness,  weakness,  tention  of  people  of  a  certain  grade  of  intelli- 
parting,  death,  are  terrible.  And  nowhere  is  gence.  There  is  the  magisterial  enunciation 
this  characteristic  of  the  Gospels  so  conspicu-  of  common  place  truisms,  with  a  challenge  to 
ouB  as  at  the  culmination  of  the  fourfold  story,  the  universe  to  deny  them ;  reminding  one  of 
I  imagine  to  myself  the  thoughts  of  some  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  katy-did: 
those  noble  stoics  of  the  imperial  court  of  '  Thou  sayest  an  undisputed  thing 
Rome— a  Seneca,  an  Antonine,  or  a  Marcus  In  such  a  solemn  way. 

Aurelius — if  one  had  brought  to  him  a  Gospel  Then  come  some  of  those  cant  phrases  of 
captured  in  one  of  the  conventicles  of  the  new  pantheism  that  sound  so  deep  but  prove  so 
sect;  how  he  would  have  begun  turning  its  shallow  and  elusive.  And  these  lead  on  to  the 
pages  with  a  scornful  curiosity ;  how  his  inter-  charming  proposal  for  abolishing  all  the  sor¬ 
est  would  have  deepened  as  he  traced  the  row,  pain  and  sickness  in  the  universe,  as  by 
teachings  of  this  far  away  Galilean  philoso-  the  wave  of  Mr.  Podsnap’s  hand,  simply  by 
pber;  how  his  heart  would  have  glowed  with  declining  to  recognize  them.  Yon  think  yon 
sym^thetio  admiration  at  the  serene  beauty  have  a  headache ;  all  a  mistake — a  mere  halln- 
ftTid  lofty  and  fearless  dignity  of  that  life;  and  cination.  Just  stop  thinking  sa  Nothing  can 
then,  how  he  would  have  thrown  down  the  be  simpler.  Your  apostle  cured  herself  of  an 
book  in  disappointment  at  the  end,  looking  in  incurable  disease  in  this  way,  fourteen  years 
vain  for  the '  evidence  of  stoic  heroism.  For  ago,  and  has  been  well  as  a  fish  ever  since ; 
there  is  no  stoicism  there.  Instead  of  the  con-  and  is  firmly  resolved  henceforth  never  to 
tempt  of  pain  and  shame  and  death,  we  find  a  have  another  ache  nor  pain.  It  is  only  making 
most  acute  and  profound  sense  of  everything  reasonable  allowance  of  margin  for  nninten- 
in  them  that  is  most  distressing  and  intolerable  tional  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  a  flushed  and 
to  human  nature.  The  Christ  recoils  from  excited  lady  talking  very  fast  on  her  favorite 
them  in  agony.  He  prays  again  and  again,  fad,  if  we  decline  to  accept  this  as  literal. 


prosaic  truth,  until  we  have  had  a  confidential 
interview  with  her  dentist,  and  an  authenti¬ 
cated  report,  after  a  rough  Atlantic  passage, 
from  the  stewardess  of  her  state-room. 

One  cannot  but  reflect  what  a  pestilent 
nuisance  in  the  house,  when  serious  sickness 
and  distress  have  really  entered  it,  must  be 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  sturdy  believers  in 
make-believe.  When  my  turn  comes  to  suffer, 
and  “pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow,”  I 
entreat  my  friends  to  keep  this  class  of  “min¬ 
istering  angel’  ’  as  far  from  my  doorstep  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  it  shall  please  God  to  visit  me  with 
bodily  distress,  I  pray  for  patience  to  bear  it 
calmly,  but  I  pray  also  to  be  delivered  from 
the  aggravation  of  having  one  of  these  hiero¬ 
phants  of  a  new  paganism  chattering  about  my 
bed,  with  cock  sure  positiveness,  her  assevera¬ 
tions  that  I  am  not  really  suffering — that  I  only 
think  BO.  If  there  had  been  one  of  them  with 
the  circle  of  the  twelve  when  that  pathetic 
word  was  uttered,  “Now  is  my  soul  troubled,” 
they  would  have  heard  her  brisk,  chipper  re- 
monstrace,  “All  wrong!  if  you  would  only 
dwell  in  love,  there  could  not  be  anything  but 
joy  and  happiness.  ’  ’  When  through  the  gloom 
of  the  olive  shades  was  heard  the  voice,  “My 
soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful,  ”  she  would  have 
taken  the  august  Sufferer  in  hand  to  rebuke 
him.  She  would  have  stood  before  the  cross, 
beside  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  would  have 
thought  it  great  pity  that  the  Victim  should 
allow  himself  to  imagine  that  the  nails  could 
give  him  pain. 

It  is  hard  to  be  patient  with  the  dissemina¬ 
tors  of  such  folly.  But  God  is  infinitely  for¬ 
giving,  tmd  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

RESTATING  THE  D  CTRINES. 

E.  P.  Sprague  D.D ,  Ph  D. 

We  are  debtors  to  the  Assembly’s  sub-com¬ 
mittee  for  this  admirable  phrase  descriptive  of 
the  present  movement  for  revision  of  our  eccle 
siastical  Greed.  It  is  not  purely  a  revival  of 
the  old  Revision  effort,  nor  is  it  wholly  a  wish 
for  a  new  Greed.  Least  of  all  is  it  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  any  essential  departure  from  our 
system  .  of  doctrine.  Rather  it  is  a  desire,  al¬ 
most  a  demand,  for  “a  restatement  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  most  surely  believed  among  us,  and 
substantially  embodied  in  our  Gonfession  of 
Faith.  ’  ’ 

While  this  is  in  no  sense  a  revival  of  the  old 
Revision  movement,  and  while  perhaps  few 
would  think  of  advocating  Revision,  pure  and 
simple,  to  day,  there  are  yet  certain  points  of 
both  resemblance  and  difference  between  this 
movement  and  that  of  ten  years  ago  which  we 
may  well  recognize ;  and  there  are  also  certain 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  failure  of  that 
effort  which  those  who  lead  in  church  affairs 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

Then,  fifteen  Presbyteries  overtured  the 
Assembly,  asking  for  revision,  especially  in 
Sections  3  to  7  of  the  Third  Chapter.  Now 
thirty-seven  Presbyteries  have  overtured  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject.  It  is  thus  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  present  is  a  much  more  press¬ 
ing  and  wide-spread  demand  than  was  the 
former,  for  not  merely  have  more  than  twice 
as  maqy  Presbyteries  taken  action,  but  also 
this  action  has  been  more  spontaneous  and  less 
the  result  of  previous  solicitation.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  of  less  agreement  in  desire 
now  than  then,  for  while  only  half  of  these 
overtnring  Presbyteries  ask  specifically  for  a 
new  and  shorter  Greed,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  nine  which  asked  for  a  committee  on 
the  subject  simply  adopted  this  action  as  the 
most  fitting  manner  in  which  to  bring  the 
whole  question  before  the  Assembly  and  the 
Church. 

Then  as  now  the  Assembly  referred  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Presbyteries  fg;,Ah»-  farqud-^ea^ 
pression  of  their  view^j-'^i^ti^A  ue 


mm 


the  reference  varies  somewhat,  the  essential 
features  are  the  same.  Then  two  questions 
were  submitted:  (1)  “Do  you  desire  a  revision 
of  the  Oonfeesion  of  Faith?”  (2)  “If  so.  in 
what  respects,  and  to  what  extent?”  Now 
the  Presbyteries  are  invited  to  take  action  and 
report  their  desires  “whether  sugsesting  revis- 
ional,  supplemental  or  substitutional  changes, 
or  even  no  changes  at  all.  ”  Thus  far  at  least 
the  movement  is  following  its  former  course, 
with  however  this  difference,  counting  toward 
greater  expedition  and  the  saving  one  year  in 
process,  that  a  committee  has  already  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  whom  the  Presbyteries  are  to  report, 
and  who  “seeking  light  from  every  available 
sonroe”  are  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly 
“what  specific  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
by  the  Ohuroh.  ” 

Ten  years  ago,  in  reply  to  the  two  questions 
submitted,  134  Presbyteries  declared  in  favor 
of  Revision,  and  106  of  these  designated  specifi¬ 
cally  the  Third  Ohapter  as  the  portion  they 
especially  desired  to  have  changed.  How  came 
it  then  that  the  original  Revision  movement 
BO  signally  failed  at  that  time?  Partly  of 
oourse  because  some  persons  were  alarmed  in 
view  of  disturbing  matters  then  arising  in  the 
Ohuroh.  Partly  also  because  some  had  been 
led  to  question  the  exact  constitutionality  of 
the  manner  in  whioh  the  overtures  had  been 
prepared  and  submitted — 16  Presbyteries  thus 
declining  to  vote.  But  neither  of  these  reasons, 
nor  both,  suffice  really  to  explain  the  failure. 

The  fact  is,  there  was  a  general  and  bitter 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
been  foremost  in  advooating  Revision,  a  deep 
disappointment  over  the  soanty  results  secured. 
While  some  twenty-seven  different  amendments 
were  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their 
adoption,  the  one  special  change  specifically  and 
earnestly  desired  had  hardly  been  made.  The 
objectionable  Third  Ohapter  had  been  revised, 
but  BO  revised  that  its  most  obnoxious  features 
were  only  disguised,  not  removed.  The  change 
from  “reprobation”  to  “preterition”  was  in 
reality  no  relief.  No  wonder  then,  that  107 
Presbyteries,  including  so  many  strong  ones 
originally  in  favor  of  Revision,  voted  not  to 
aooept  the  amendment  offered.  Dr.  H.  D. 
Jenkins  has  well  indicated  the  part  which  the 
“Open  Letter,”  which  originated  with  the 
present  writer  and  was  signed  by  fifty  minis¬ 
ters  and  twenty- two  elders  from  all  parts  of 
the  Ohuroh,  had  in  securing  this  result  of  non- 
aooeptanoe.  The  very  oore  of  that  Open  Letter 
was  that  “Overture  No.  8,  containing  the  pro¬ 
posed  substitute  for  the  old  Section  VIL  of 
Ohaper  IIL”  was  unsatisfactory  to  a  large 
part  of  the  Ohuroh ;  and  the  course  of  action 
suggested  and  urged  was  to  vote  “No”  on 
that  Overture,  so  preventing  its  adoption,  and 
to  petition  for  a  resnbmission  of  the  question 
of  the  entire  omission  of  that  Section,  with 
perhaps  ^  the  insertion  of  anew  Section  on 
“Ood's  eternal  decree,”  to  the  PrMbyteries. 

Revision  failed  because  it  did  not  truly  revise 
where  revision  was  most  desired.  It  failed 
because  those  who  attempted  to  restrain  the 
movement  did  not  realise,  or  did  not  trust,  the 
feelings  and  views  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Ohuroh.  The  Oommittee  offered  the  Ohuroh  a 
great  deal  of  revision  as  a  whole,  but  only  a 
Uttle  at  the  point  where  it  was  especially  de¬ 
sired.  The  Ohuroh  did  not  find  the  relief  it 
craved,  and  so  in  disappointment  with  the 
work  done  it  rejected  the  whole. 

Other  matters  as  to  Restating  the  Doctrines 
most  be  reserved  for  a  future  article,  but  this 
much  is  predicted,  as  shown  by  past  experi¬ 
ence:  Any  restatement,  whether  by  new  Oreed 
or  supplemental  change,  whioh  does  not  fully 
meet  and  satisfy  the  wide  spread  desire  for  re¬ 
lief  will  certainly  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Ohuroh. 

Saudi,  N.  T.,  July,  WO. 


the  evangelist  , 


THE  NORTHFIELD  STUDENFS  CONFERENCE 
By  One  Who  Was  There. 

The  World’s  Students’  Oonferenoe  at  North- 
field,  June  29-Jnly  8,  must  forever  set  at  rest 
the  minds  of  those  who  feared  lest  the  hub,  as 
they  called  D.  L.  Moody,  being  removed,  the 
wheel  would  in  its  next  revolutions  fly  to 
pieces.  Not  so,  Christians  of  to-day  have  the 
same  promise  with  those  to  whom  Ohrist  said, 
“He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remem¬ 
brance.”  Mr.  Moody  used  to  say  again  and 
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again  that  we  must  never  forget  that  the  prime  whioh  daily  bi 
mover  in  the  Northfleld  Conferences  was  the  baseball  enthui 
Lord  God,  and  that  without  him  the  Confer-  The  weather  y 
ence  was  so  much  lost  time  and  energy.  Just  and  their  lusty 
so,  and  the  good  people  who  trembled  for  the  the  pure  air  ol 
welfare  of  the  Conference  were  all  right  but  over  the  cami 
for  one  thing— Mr.  Moody  was  not  the  hub.  A  was  reached  ( 
strong  spoke  be  was,  a  very  necessary  part  of  of  the  great  1 
the  wheel,  but  still  something  that  could  be  field  to  do  hoi 
replaced  by  him  who  “hath  laid  the  founda-  the  reputatioi 
tions  of  the  earth.  ”  the  Auditoriu 

Mr.  Moody  was  missed.  Never  more  so  thau  that  plainly  n 
at  the  Memorial  Service  in  the  Auditorium  the  ordinary 
on  that  first  Sunday  morning,  when  Mr.  John  it.  After  a  p( 
R.  Mott,  Mr.  S.  M.  Sayford,  College  Evan-  bad  been  give 
gelist,  Mr.  H.  M.  Moore  of  Boston  and  others  Chicago,  from 
in  their  tribute  to  his  labors  put  into  words  the  arose  cheers  ai 


The  Conference  was  one  of  power.  The 
Spirit  of  God  was  manifest  in  every  meeting. 
No  frittering  away  of  time  on  minor  questions, 
no  falling  short  of  Mr.  Moody’s  great  aim,  the 
deepening  of  all  the  Christian  life.  The  stir¬ 
ring  address  given  at  the  meeting  by  Robert 
E.  Speer— The  Circle  of  the  Inner  Life— struck 
the  keyncte  of  the  whole  Conference.  The 
lecture  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Jefferson  of  Now  York 
on  the  Book  of  Acts  showed  how  a  thorough 
study  of  that  one  book  alone  will  tend  to  a 
reality  and  an  ac¬ 
tivity  in  one’s  re¬ 
ligion  that  no 
other  book  can 
create,  while  Mr. 
Mott’s  talks  on 
the  work  of  the 
Spirit  were  preg¬ 
nant  with  thought 
and  suggestion  for 
those  who  were 
seeking  this  larger 
life  of  power. 

The  Conference 
had  a  distinctly 
physical  side,  as 
was  speedily  ap¬ 
parent  to  anyone 
who  duringthe  af¬ 
ternoon  got  with¬ 
in  bearing  dis¬ 
tance  of  Marquand 

MORTHPlILD,  MASS.  .  m 

Hall,  in  front  of 
whioh  daily  battles  were  lost  and  won  by  the 
baseball  enthusiasts  of  the  different  delegations. 
The  weather  was  fine,  their  spirits  were  high, 
and  their  lusty  shouts,  doubtless  strengthened  by 
the  pure  air  of  Northfleld,  rang  high  and  clear 
over  the  campus.  The  zenith  of  the  supports 
was  reached  on  July  4,  Field  Day.  In  spite 
of  the  great  heat  everybody  was  out  on  the 
fleld  to  do  honor  to  bis  champion  and  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  oollege.  In  the  evening 
the  Auditorium  was  packed  with  an  audience 
that  plainly  expected  something  different  from 
the  ordinary  oonferenoe  meeting.  They  got 
it.  After  a  powerful  and  stimulating  address 
bad  been  given  by  Mr.  Luther  L.  Mills  of 
Chicago,  from  all  points  under  the  balcony 
arose  cheers  and  songs  and  yells  till  it  seemed 
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feeling  of  all  hearts  as  to  the  stimulus  obtained 
from  his  humility,  his  simplicity,  his  great 
heart  of  love  toward  God  and  man.  The  inter¬ 
est  was  intense  while  these  younger  men  who 
had  heard  the  word  “Moody,  my  servant,  is 
dead,”  but  had  just  as  clearly  heard  the  word, 
“Arise  therefore,”  preached  Christ  through 
the  death  of  this  great  friend  of  God,  and 
everyone  felt  that  while  the  prophet  had  been 
taken,  his  mantle  had  fallen  on  those  whom 
he  had  trained. 


as  if  the  roof  would  lift.  When  quietness 
reigned  once  more  the  different  colleges  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  sing  their  oollege 
songs,  and  the  ingenuity  employed  to  make 
these  songs  effective  was  highly  interesting 
and  the  surprises  very  unexpected  indeed. 
The  whole  company  then  adjourned  to  the 
campus  to  watch  the  bon-flre,  without  whioh 
Northfleld  would  not  seem  Northfleld  on  the 
glorious  Fourth. 

The  demonstration  was  certainly  a  part  of  the 
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Oonferenoe.  It  brought  individnals  together 
in  a  bond  that  had  not  existed  before,  it  aug¬ 
mented  friendships  that  had  already  begun,  and 
when  the  excitement  was  over  and  the  more 
serious  affairs  of  life  again  taken  up,  the  little 
knots  of  three  or  four  gathered  under  the  trees 
here  and  there  discussing  the  sermon  or  study¬ 
ing  the  Bible  was  more  noticeably  a  feature  of 
the  campus.  Never  did  Mr.  Moody  show  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  more 
than  in  his  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
“Fourth”  demonstration. 

With  the  usual  speakers  of  the  Conference, 
John  B.  Mott,  Robert  E.  Speer,  S.  M.  Say  ford, 
the  Revs.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Dyson  Hague,  0.  E. 
Jefferson,  were  the  three  Patriarchs  of  Missions 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  John  Q.  Paton 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  Dr.  William  Ashmore  of 
China  and  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain  of  India. 
Who  can  tell  what  inspiration  toward  nobler 
living  was  instilled  in  the  strong  young  hearts 
of  the  audience  that  sat  day  after  day  listening 
to  the  voices  of  those  hoary  pioneers  whose 
combined  labors  represent  one  hundred  and 
thirty- three  years  of  missionary  effort  in  three 
of  the  hardest  of  foreign  fields?  Or  who  may 
say  how  many  lives  were  silently  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  Master  to  help  fill  the  places  of 
these  men  who  must  soon  lay  their  armor  by? 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  long 
be  remembered.  Mr.  Mott  addressed  the 
assembly,  after  which  a  number  of  young  men 
representing  different  colleges  gave  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  Northfield  and  short  testimonies 
as  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Conferences  upon 
their  lives.  This  was  the  largest  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Conference  ever  held  in 
Northfield.  Six  hundred  delegates  were  regis¬ 
tered,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  denomina¬ 
tions  represented.  Four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  enrolled  for  Bible  Class  work. 

As  we  write,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  Conference  is  in  session,  and  prep 
arations  are  being  made  for  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christian  workers  to  be  held  August 
2-20.  An  exceptionally  strong  body  of  speakers 
has  been  selected  and  the  Conference  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  work. 

EVANGELISTIC  WORK  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  second  season  of  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Evangelistic 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  is  now  fairly  under 
way  in  five  tents  placed  at  strategic  points  in 
the  city  where  meetings  are  conducted  every 
night.  The  city  authorities  have  also  granted 
the  use  of  a  large  pier  at  the  foot  of  Chestnut 
street  where  several  thousand  people  could  be 
accommodated,  and  where  also  meetings  are 
conducted  nightly.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
the  class  of  people  that  gather  together  in 
these  places.  In  the  week  ending  July  18, 
over  11,000  people  attended  the  various  meet¬ 
ings,  with  at  least  5,000  standing  around  the 
tents  or  sitting  on  doorsteps  or  other  places 
where  they  could  conveniently  hear. 

The  leaders  in  the  work  are  thoroughly 
gratified  at  the  encouraging  results.  People 
crowd  into  the  tents  even  on  the  hottest  nights. 
One  of  the  speakers  made  the  discovery  that 
where  a  minister  can  preach  to  100  people  in 
his  church  during  the  winter  season,  he  can 
if  willing,  preach  to  from  800  to  500  in  the 
summer  season  and  make  no  stronger  effort. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  choose  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  oity  and  begin  services.  All  the 
people  in  that  section,  either  in  the  tent  or 
from  the  steps  of  their  houses,  will  hear  the 
Gospel  preached  and  sung. 

The  people  feel  that  these  are  their  meetings. 
All  are  glad  to  attend  them.  Mothers  come 
with  children  in  the  arms  or  in  coaches;  they 
get  up  close  to  the  side  of  the  tent  and  sit 
upon  some  ohair  that  is  offered  them  by  the 


ushers  and  thus  receive  the  benefit  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Policemen  count  it  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
their  beat  near  one  of  the  tents.  They,  too, 
press  near  to  the  speaker  and  listen  to  the  sing¬ 
ing  with  apparent  interest.  No  one  feels  that 
he  is  not  wanted  in  this  place. 

During  the  week  referred  to  184  people  placed 
their  names  upon  cards  declaring  their  purpose 
to  lead  Ohristian  lives  by  God’s  help.  These 
cards  are  collected  and  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  upon  them  are  called  upon  within 
two  or  three  days  and  are  dealt  with  personally. 

Eleven  students  from  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  are  assisting  in  the  work.  Two  are 
assigned  to  each  tent  and  their  time  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  visits  in  the  homes  during  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  up  inquirers.  They  help  also  in  the 
after-meetings  in  connection  with  the  services. 
Every  inquirer  is  thus  dealt  with  personally 
in  his  home  until  he  is  introduced,  into  the 
church  of  his  or  her  choice.  The  students  are 
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very  helpful  along  this  line  and  the  experience 
they  gain  will  be  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  their  future  usefulness. 

During  the  past  week  possibly  between  8,000 
to  4, 000  pages  of  literature  has  been  distributed 
and  circulated  in  the  homes  of  the  oity, 
largely  through  the  Children’s  Meetings  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  has  kindly 
provided  numbers  of  the  Sunbeam,  Visitor, 
Forwsird  and  other  Sunday  school  papers. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  attend  the  services  are 
Christians?  It  is  impossible  to  get  accurate 
facts  in  this  natter,  but  it  is  the  impression 
of  the  leaders  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  those 
who  regularly  attend  the  meetings  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  attend  any  church.  At  a  meeting 
on  Chestnut  Street  Pier,  when  the  question 
WM  asked  how  many  were  connected  with 
any  church,  6  out  of  500  responded. 

On  Mondays  at  noon,  workers  from  various 
sections  of  the  city  gather  at  the  Central  Hall 
where  accounts  of  the  work  are  given.  At  the 
last  meeting  the  students  who  are  co-operating 
in  the  work  were  given  an  opportunity  to  speak 
of  their  experiences  in  visiting  in  the  homes, 
t  was  truly  a  spiritual  feast  to  hear  student 
after  student  who  had  been  giving  his  days  to 
this  kind  of  work  stand  up  and  relate  the  in¬ 
stances  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  has 
dealt.  Some  of  them  lapsed  Christians,  some 
of  them  drunken  husbands,  others,  young  men 
who  have  become  serious  through  hearing  the 


Gospel  preached  and  need  only  the  personal 
word  to  bring  them  to  a  decision.  In  none  of 
the  homes  visited,  with  possibly  one  or  two 
exceptions,  have  they  failed  to  receive  a  hearty 
reception,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  work¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  pray  with  the  members 
of  the  family.  When  Christian  workers  in  full 
realization  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
attempt  such  work,  there  seems  to  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  it. 

Even  in  times  of  heavy  rain  the  people  in 
the  tents  have  hoisted  their  umbrellas,  drawn 
their  feet  up  around  them  on  the  chairs,  and 
continued  to  listen  to  the  preached  Gospel. 
The  speaker  stood  with  hoisted  umbrella  in 
one  hand  and  Bible  in  the  other  and  continued 
to  declare  unto  the  multitude  the  way  of  Life. 

Nor  does  the  melting  weather  interfere 
materially  with  the  meetings.  A  report  has 
just  come  in  that  during  the  hottest  night  since 
the  work  opened  one  tent  was  completely  filled. 

The  music  n<inally  consists  of  a  volunteer 
choir,  organist  and  pre¬ 
centor.  Two  quartettes 
aud  a  few  soloists  are 
giving  their  time  tosing- 
ing.  They  pass  around 
from  one  tent  to  the  other, 
night  after  night,  and  thus 
assist  in  the  services.  The 
music  is  inspiring  and  very 
attractive. 

H  Speakers  are  from  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  work 
is  in  charge  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  yet  the 
earnest  brotherly  spirit 
that  has  been  shown  has 
not  even  led  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  move¬ 
ment  is  denominational  or 
not.  Some  of  the  speakers 
and  some  of  the  workers 
in  the  after  meetings  are 
of  other  branches  of  the 
Church  of  God.  This  is 
the  true  unity  of  the  var¬ 
ious  denominations,  all 
welded  into  one  service  in 
looking  after  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

Christian  friends  are  being  appealed  to  for 
funds  to  support  the  movement.  No  oolleo- 
tions  ate  taken  up  as  a  rule  in  the  various 
meetings,  but  the  people  who  appreciate  what 
Christ  has  done  for  them  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  their  gifts  to  extend  the  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation  to  those  who  have  not  yet  been  brought 
into  the  light. 

From  time  to  time  special  workers’  meet- 
ngs  are  held  for  prayer,  for  they  realize  that 
every  worker  must  depend  upon  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  To  this  end 
the  Committee  earnestly  desires  the  sinoere 
and  united  prayer  of  Christians  throughout  the 
land  that  the  work  that  has  started  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  may  be  largely  blest,  and  that  God  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  may  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  other  workers  in  this  land  to  launch  out 
into  the  deep  and  so  oast  their  net  that  no  more 
from  the  lips  of  Christian  workers  may  come 
the  complaint  that  his  life  is  not  useful,  or 
from  the  Christian  minister  that  his  church  is 
not  filled.  Nothing  will  so  meet  the  demands 
of  these  trying  days  as  the  preached  Gospel. 


A  Stirlingshire  schoolmaster  asked  his  class 
to  write  an  essay  on  “Birds,  ”  and  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  one  of  the  young  hopefuls 
began  bis  literary  production:  “One  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  Gk>d  to  mankind  is  birds, 
whether  singing  their  tuneful  songs  on  the 
trees  or  laid  on  the  table  as  cold  chicken.” 
This  lad  will  probably  resolve  into  a  poet. 
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MR.  JOHN  FISKE’S  LAST  TOLUME.* 

Mr.  Fiske's  recent  volnme  sbowB  the  charm 
of  style  and  other  literary  attractions  which 
we  have  learned  to  expect  from  him.  The 
Tolnme  has  also  indications  that  the  author’s 
personal  residence  in  Missouri  and  connection 
with  public  men  and  prominent  citizens  in 
that  part  of  the  country  baxe  had  their  effect 
on  the  narrative,  and  stamped  the  work  with 
a  vivid,  life-like  reality.  .He  has  certainly 
turned  bis  residence  to  account,  being  able 
from  this  source  to  recover  many  a  telling 
point  and  to  enrich  his  chapters  with  matter 
which  adds  much  to  their  vitality  and  value. 

The  volume  is  a  series  of  popular  lectures 
and  the  revisionary  work  done  on  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  press  has  not  gone  deep 
enough  to  reconstruct  that  character  out  of 
them.  Much  of  their  surprise,  charm  and  free¬ 
dom  is  doe  to  this  origin,  which  brings  them 
closer  to  the  people.  It  is  probably  wise  to 
leave  them  nncbsmged  in  this  formsd  publica¬ 
tion,  even  though  there  are  notes  in  them 
which  seem  harsh  to  us  now,  and  military 
judgments  are  occasionally  expressed  which,  in 
a  review  of  all  the  facts  as  now  known,  would 
have  to  be  modified. 

In  writing  of  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  bitterest 
period  of  the  controversy  over  his  famous 
order,  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  analysis  of 
“the  feelings  of  gentlemen”  in  such  a  case,  or 
to  burl  again  at  the  Federal  Commander,  at 
this  late  day,  the  brutal  title  of  “Beast.” 

The  lectures  were  delivered  as  we  are  notified 
in  the  preface,  in  1886.  Since  then  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  War  Records  and  other  documents 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  this  history, 
and  cleared  up  many  a  mystery.  At  that  time 
there  was  hardly  a  battle  from  Belmont  to 
Nashville  which  was  not  fought  over  in  liter¬ 
ary  controversy,  as  bitterly  as  it  had  been  in 
the  fleld.  As  to  much  of  this  perplexity,  in 
fact  most  of  it,  Mr.  Fiske  is  on  the  right  road. 
At  any  rate,  very  few  writers  at  the  present 
time  will  dispute  him  when  he  lavs  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  failures  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory  at  Shiloh,  in  Buell’s  fleld  and  under 
Rosencranz  to  General  Halleck’s  ponderous 
strategy,  though  here  again,  as  in  General 
Butler’s  case  at  New  Orleans,  there  may  be  a 
blunt  frankness  in  the  story  which  smacks 
more  of  the  populsur  lecture  than  of  the  serene 
dignity  of  history. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Fiske  does  not  throw 
more  on  Halleck  in  his  account  of  Grant  from 
Belmont  to  Shiloh.  The  Records  as  we  now 
know  them  entitle  Grant  and  Bnell  to  a  vindi¬ 
cation  they  were  too  good  soldiers  to  claim  at 
the  time.  It  was  Halleck  and  not  Grant  who 
saved  Beauregard  after  Shiloh,  and  it  was  Hal¬ 
leck  who  made  Bnell  slow.  There  may  well 
be  truth  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  assumption  that 
General  Grant  was  at  this  time  a  general  in 
the  making.  The  position  of  Sherman  when 
Johnston  fell  on  him  that  fatal  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  April  6,  has  all  the  features  of  a  surprise, 
in  spite  of  his  attempt  to  laugh  the  impeach¬ 
ment  away  in  his  memoirs.  It  is  very  hard  to 
believe  that  General  Grant  himself  was  any 
more  prepared  for  an  attack  at  Shiloh,  but  he 
fought  his  battle  well  nevertheless,  with  cool¬ 
ness,  courage  and  skilL  There  is  no  resisting 
Mr.  Fiske’s  .conclusion  that  Sunday  night  the 
attack  had  failed.  There  is  no  need  of  raising 
the  question  what  would  have  happened  had 
Johnston  not  fallen.  His  death  was  one  of  the 
realities  in  the  situation. 

The  story  of  Farragnt  at  New  Orleans,  of 
Vicksburg,  Ohattanooga  and  Nashville  is  told 

*  The  MissiMippl  Valiev  in  the  Civil  War.  By  John 
Flake.  Hooshton,  Mifflin  A  Oo.,  Boston.  $&00. 


with  the  force  and  freshness  of  vivid  reality. 
In  his  account  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  Mr. 
Fiske  is  entirely  at  home  and  writing  with 
full  knowledge,  though  he  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  Wagner  wm  forgotten  at  Franklin  and 
left  out  too  far  in  front,  to  be  run  over  by 
Brown  and  Clepbnrne  in  their  forward  rush. 
He  was  out  on  the  front  as  a  skirmish  line  to 
delay  the  enemy  and  fall  back  as  he  must.  He 
was  carried  too  far  in  the  ardor  of  combat,  and 
stayed  out  so  long  that  when  he  was  driven  in 
he  went  all  to  pieces. 

There  were  no  more  idesd  pieces  of  work  in 
the  whole  war  than  Franklin  and  Nashville. 
Mr.  Fiske  rates  them  at  their  full  value  and 
tells  the  story  well.  His  narrative  gains  a 
romantic  tinge  from  the  sombre  background 
given  to  it  by  the  details  of  General  Grant’s 
impatience  with  Thomas  for  not  moving  sooner 
than  he  did  and  his  having  commissioned,  first 
Schofield,  and  then  Logan  to  succeed  him. 
He  is  quite  right  in  his  judgment  that  however 
slow  Thomas  seemed  to  the  eye  he  pushed  on 
events  with  marvellous  celerity.  There  may 
and  there  may  not  be  ground  for  Mr.  Fiske’s 
intimation  that  Grant  was  not  altogether  free 
from  a  touch  of  jealousy  for  the  Commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  From  formal 
history  such  an  intimation  would  probably 
disappear.  The  charm  of  this  book  is  that  its 
freer  method  does  not  shut  cut  these  touches  of 
nature.  This  Nashville  campaign  is  the  latest 
work  done  in  the  volume  and  the  best. 

The  Preface  contains  an  intimation  that  Mr. 
Fiske  may  try  his  pen  in  a  history  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Salons  Colonial  and  Republican.  By  Anne 
Hollingsworth  Wharton-  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  Philadelphia.  |8. 

This  volume  takes  its  readers  into  the 
brilliant  social  life  of  our  heroic  period  and 
into  the  company  of  the  men  and  women  from 
whom  we  are  now  proud  to  trace  our  family 
lines.  It  is  an  atmosphere  in  which  woman 
reigns  supreme.  The  book  is  a  gallery  of 
charming  portraits  reproduced  from  originsds 
by  the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the 
period,  such  as  Malbone  and  Gilbert  Stuart. 
The  two  beautiful  portraits  by  Malbone  (oppo¬ 
site  pages  230)  should  not  be  attributed  to 
^r.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Dana,  but  to  Mr. 
William  and  Mrs.  EUza  Dana.  They  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Dana’s  grandson, 
Charles  W.  Darling  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society,  and  as  fresh  as 
when  first  painted  The  series  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  especially  from  a  social  and  historical 
point  of  view  as  illustrating  the  life  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  times.  Chapter  V.  on  the  Federal 
city  takes  the  reader  back  to  the  time  when 
two  miles  of  yellow  mud  lay  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol,  or  farther  yet,  to 
Major  L’Enfant  and  his  plans  for  making  the 
new  city  the  most  beautiful  oapitol  in  the 
world. 

The  Futube  of  the  American  Negro.  By 
Booker  T.  Washington.  Small,  Maynard 
and  Company.  Boston :  $1. 60. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  book  is  the  solid 
sense  of  it.  It  is  what  Booker  Washington, 
President  of  Tnskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  has  been  preaching  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  platform,  and  expounding  with  great 
effect  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Appleton’s 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  other  conception  of  what  was  needed 
among  the  Southern  blacks  should  have  taken 
possession  of  their  friends,  and  that  any  one 
should  have  imagined  that  a  training  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  grammar,  history  and  mathematics 
was  what  they  wanted,  instead  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  training  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
plantation  drill  and  improve  it.  To  read  this 
book  is  something  like  a  duty  which  every 
American  owes  to  himself. 


Educational  Aims  and  Methods:  Lectures  and 
Addresses.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  M.A., 
LL.D.  Late  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of 
Training  Colleges.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  §2. 60. 

Without  being  strictly  systematic  this  vol¬ 
nme  contains  a  series  of  addresses  on  some 
aspects  of  education  which  are  not  usually  pre¬ 
sented.  The  opening  lecture  for  example,  is  on 
Methods  of  Instruction  Illustrated  in  the  Bible, 
and  Lecture  XIII.  in  the  series  is  on  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  of  the  Future.  The  addresses  were 
all  given  before  academic  audiences  in  this 
country  or  in  England.  The  Lecture,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  Endowments  and  their  Influence 
on  Education  was  delivered  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  University  at  Philadelphia.  It  sounds  a 
note  of  warning  as  to  endowments,  their  possi¬ 
ble  dangers,  the  right  of  the  public  in  them 
and  over  them  and  how  to  keep  them  sweet, 
wholesome  and  beneficent,  all  of  which  we  in 
this  country  will  soon  appreciate,  if  it  does  not 
already.  The  volnme  is  more  than  interesting. 
It  is  one  of  those  large,  luminous  and  conclu 
sive  books  which  are  distinct  gain  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  education. 

The  Son  of  the  Wolf:  Tales  of  the  far  North. 
By  Jack  London.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  |1.60 

The  reader  of  these  nine  stories  will  recognize 
them  as  republished  from  the  Overland  Monthly 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  where  they  will  recall 
them  as  among  the  beet  harvestings  of  that 
literary  magazine.  The  landscape  in  them  is 
vague,  vast,  weird  and  pulsating  with  Arctic 
danger.  They  have  a  fierce,  wild,  elemental 
strength  which  combines  the  tales  of  the 
Norseman  with  Bret  Harte’s  romances  of  the 
mines,  with  this  difference,  that  the  native 
Indian  and  the  Indian  woman  figure  for  much 
more  in  Jack  London.  There  is  tremendous 
power  in  the  last  of  the  nine :  An  Odyssey  of 
the  North.  The  Wife  of  a  King  is  a  more 
pleasing  tale,  gracefully  and  vividly  told.  The 
White  Silence  gives  the  reader  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  impression  of  the  arctic  life.  But  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  better  in  the  nine  where  all 
are  told  so  well  and  so  well  worth  telling. 

Colonial  Civil  Service.  The  Selection  and 
Training  of  Colonial  Offlcials  in  England, 
Holland  and  France.  By  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell.  With  an  Account  of  the  East 
India  College  at  Hailey  bury  (1806-1867). 
By  H.  Morse  Stephens.  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  |1. 60. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  which  brings  home 
to  ns  the  meaning  and  import  of  recent  events 
in  this  country.  Colonial  administration 
means  something  to  ns  now ;  so  much  in  fact 
as  to  give  this  book  a  very  high  and -pressing 
value.  It  is  remarkably  well  done.  It  is 
all  in  the  line  of  that  reformed,  purified  and 
non-political  civil  service  which  is  the  promise 
of  our  future,  and  the  crux  of  our  present 
politics.  The  book  points  the  way  to  a  sno- 
cessfnl  colonial  administration,  shows  what 
it  implies,  and  how  men  are  trained  for  that 
service  by  Great  Britain. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Another  thoroughly  good  book  on  the  same 
subject  as  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  reviewed 
above  is  An  Outline  of  Educational  Theories  in 
England,  by  H.  T.  Mark  B.A.,  B.Sc.  It 
begins  with  the  coming  of  the  friars  and  brings 
the  subject  down  to  the  latest  theories  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  a 
luminous  and  well  proportioned  sketch  of  what 
lies  between  these  boundaries,  especially  of 
Looke’s  theories.  The  author  recognizes  as  the 
glory  of  the  English  educational  system  the 
dominance  in  it  of  moral  aim  and  motive. 
That  has  been  true  of  the  schools  in  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  oonntries.  It  is  not  equally  true  in  the 
Latin  oonntries,  and  there  are  powerful  agen¬ 
cies  operating  in  this  country  to  compel  our 
schools  to  concentrate  on  the  intelleotnal  eU- 
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meats  of  discipline  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral 
and  ethical.  The  people  cannot  take  alarm  on 
this  sabjeot  too  soon.  (0.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 
onse.  1.26.) 

A  few  text-books  have  come  to  onr  notice 
which  we  have  not  noticed  before.  Among 
them  are  Milton’s  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Comus  and  Lycidas,  edited  with  short  critical 
and  appreciative  literary  introductions  by  a 
number  of  English  scholars,  such  as  Professor 
Dowden,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Saintsbnry  and 
others,  and  with  Critical  Notes  by  Toly  Francis 
Huntington  A.  M. ,  Instroctor  in  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior.  An  excellent  student  edition. 
(Ginn,  Boston,  “Standard  English  Classics.’’) 

The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson’s  standing  as  a 
Shakespeare  scholar  and  editor  is  such  as  to  be 
a  snfScient  introduction  to  his  school  edition 
of  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Csesar,  with  Introdnc* 
tion  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical.  For 
use  in  schools  and  classes.  (Ginn,  Boston, 
"Standard  English  Classics.’’) 

We  note  also  by  the  same  The  Finch  First 
Reader,  by  Adelaide  Y.  Finch,  Elementary. 
It  appeals  to  the  love  of  nature,  home,  coun¬ 
try,  kindness  to  animals.  Handsomely  manu¬ 
factured  and  illlustrated.  (GHnn,  Boston.) 

- In  Longman’s  "Ship’’  Literary  Readers, 

The  Advanced  Reader,  ‘^is  designed  as  a  first 
systematic  suggestion  of  the  great  modern  prose 
literature  which  is  the  glory  of  England,  with 
a  little  of  the  best  poetry  here  and  there  to 
break  monotony.  ’  ’  ( Longmans,  Green. ) 

We  note  also  two  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  Media 
and  the  Daughters  of  Troy,  rendered  into  Eng¬ 
lish  Verse,  with  an  Introduction  by  Isabel 
Harris.  A  scholarly  achievement,  highly  suc- 
oessfnl  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin.  76  cents. ) 

In  "The  Students’  Series  of  Latin  Classics’’ 
we  name  The  Bellum  Catilinx,  of  C.  Sallus- 
tius  Crispus,  edited  on  the  Basis  of  Schmalz’s 
edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Vocabu¬ 
lary  by  Charles  George  Herbermann  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  This  is  the  reconstruction  of  a 
book  whose  value  has  been  fully  recognized  for 
ten  years.  It  is  now  revised  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  course  which  places  the 
reading  of  Sallust  before  Cicero.  (Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  and  Company,  Boston. ) 

We  name  in  the  same  connection  the  new 
and  revised  edition  of  Solid  Geometry,  by  G.  A. 
Wentworth.  In  addition  to  the  general  re¬ 
vision,  theorems  not  found  in  previous  editions 
are  introduced.  The  Solid  Geometry  has  been 
illuminated  with  excellent  wood  outs.  Conic 
Sections  has  been  revised  and  new  figures 
added.  (Ginn,  Boston.  85  cents. ) 

Th*  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching  was  originally 
published  by  Mr.  Paterson  Dubois,  lately  Sec- 
.etary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
as  a  series  of  suggestions  to  teachers  in  the 
Sunday-school.  Its  scope  was  so  broad  as  to 
suggest  an  edition  addressed  to  teachers  in 
general.  This  is  done  in  this  fourth  edition. 
The  author  has  seized  on  a  point  of  general 
application  and  utility  in  all  teaching.  It  is 
that  the  point  of  contact  must  be  found  in  the 
child’s  own  mind,  in  his  plane  of  experience 
and  in  his  life.  How  to  apply  this  principle, 
the  common  experience  of  missing  the  point, 
and  the  available  lesson  material,  are  the  topics 
of  the  essay.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
teacher,  especially  in  the  Sunday-school.  It  is 
as  gracious  and  charming  as  it  is  strong  and 
helpful.  (Dodd,  Mead.  76  cents.) 

Psychiasis  Healing  Through  the  Soul,  by 
Charles  H.  Mann,  a  minister  of  the  New 
Church,  Swedenborgian.  The  special  value  of 
this  book  is  that  it  defines  clearly  and  in  the 
most  positive  terms  the  position  of  the  New 
Oburoh  m  t9  i»iod-b9»lin{(  md  its  differences 


with  Christian  Science.  This  distinction  is 
one  which  needs  to  be  made  as  there  is  some 
danger  of  popular  confusion ;  though  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mann,  speaking  for  his  Swedenborgian 
brethren,  is  plain  enough,  calling  Christian 
Science  an  "infatuation,’’  an  "epidemic  of 
hallucination,’’  an  "example  of  the  vast  power 
which  comes  to  a  large  company  of  men  and 
women,  whose  freedom  of  intellectual  action 
is  laid  aside,  and  whose  mental  and  affeotional 
life  is  concentrated  on  a  simple,  stupefying 
conception.’’  Mr.  Mann’s  definitions  of  his 
own  position  are  clear  and  satisfactory. 
(Massachusetts  New  Church  Union,  Boston. 
85  cents. ) 

Letters  to  the  Farm  Boy,  by  Henry  Wallace. 
This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  series  of  letters 
which  began  in  one  which  was  addressed  to 
one  single  concrete  farm  boy  in  the  hope  of 
making  matters  easier  between  him  and  his 
father.  They  were  published  by  the  editor, 
who  had  been  a  farm  boy,  in  Wallace’s  Far¬ 
mer,  Des  Moines,  la.  They  have  been  read  by 
the  boys  and  the  boys’  fathers,  and  are  the 
most  level-headed,  straight  to  the  point,  solid 
and  sensible  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  in  ex¬ 
istence.  (Macmillan.  |1. ) 

Stephen  Decatur,  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
is  the  latest  addition  to  that  delightful  series 
of  bright  and  stirring  pocket  biographies  of 
large  men,  The  Beacon  Biographies.  It  is  just 
the  book  for  a  hammock  and  a  hot  day. 

Lovers  of  quaint  English  verse  will  need  no 
second  reminder  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
attractive  little  edition  of  Henry  Vzughan’s 
Silex  Scintillans  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private 
Ejaculations.  Vaughan  was  a  royalist  during 
the  Civil  War  and  suffered  as  such.  His  great¬ 
est  ■  fame  in  life  was  as  a  physician,  in  which 
he  imitated  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His  imper¬ 
ishable  fame  depends  on  his  quaint  poems  with 
their  strong  religious  tone  and  mystical  flavor. 
His  Retreat  may  be  regarded  as  an  anticipation 
of  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality.  (Macmillan,  "Temple  Class¬ 
ics.  ’  ’  50  cents. ) 

The  second  volume  of  American  Historic 
Towns  sustains  the  good  impression  made  by 
the  first  on  the  old  Towns  of  New  England. 
In  this  volume  on  The  Historic  Towns  of  the 
Middle  States,  the  editor,  Mr.  Lyman  P. 
Powell,  brings  together  a  series  of  sketches  of 
the  historic  attractions  of  twelve  Middle  State 
towns  on  the  line  from  Buffalo  to  Saratoga, 
Schenectady  and  Albany,  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia,  Princeton,  Wilmington,  and  so 
on  and  round  about  the  historic  circle.  The 
sketches  are  written  by  recognized  authors: 
Tarrytown  by  Hamilton  Mabie,  Philadelphia 
by  Talcott  Williams,  New  York  City  by 
Joseph  B.  Gilder  and  Princeton  by  Professor 
Sloan.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes  the  Introduc¬ 
tion.  The  volume  is  richly  illustrated  with 
heliotypes  of  historic  mansions,  buildings  and 
courts. 

Readers  who  are  looking  for  a  cool  statement 
of  the  Boer  case  against  Great  Britain  may 
find  it  in  The  War  in  South  Africa:  Its  Causes 
and  Effects,  by  J.  A.  Hobson.  Mr.  Hobson  was 
in  Africa  daring  the  critical  period  of  the 
negotiations  and  relies  on  his  impressions  and 
observations.  He  writes  somewhat  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  man  apart,  who  has  denation¬ 
alized  himself.  He  is  by  no  means  clear  as  to 
the  integrity  of  Mr.  Kruger,  and  more  than 
suspects  corruption  in  the  South  African  Re¬ 
publics.  His  case  against  England  is:  Lord 
Derby  abolished  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain;  Chamberlain  is  a  conspirator,  plot¬ 
ting  the  reconquest  of  the  Republics.  (Mac¬ 
millan.  |2. ) 

A  capital  book  on  a  difficult  and  well-worn 
sabjeot  is  Bringing  Up  Boys,  A  Study,  by  E[ate 
Upson  Clark.  The  basis  of  the  book  is  »  soaod 


theory  of  life.  Mrs.  Clark  knows  what  is  best 
worth  living  for  and  aiming  at.  The  chapter 
on  religion  comes  late  in  the  book,  but  it  is 
worth  reading  when  you  come  to  it,  and  the 
last  point  of  all,  that  the  boy  should  be  trained 
for  citizenship,  and  to  take  a  serious  view  of 
politics,  is  surely  not  the  least  important  of  all. 
On  amusements,  evenings,  games  and  athletics, 
Mrs.  Clark  hits  the  line  exactly,  ^he  book  is 
full  of  points,  rich  and  all-around  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sabjeot  and  full  of  spirit  and  go, 
as  for  example,  in  what  is  said  about  a  boy 
that  was  trained  to  non-resistance  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  60  cents.) 

Reflected  Lights  from  ’’the  Face  of  the  Deep,” 
'by  Christina  Rosetti.  Selected  and  urranged 
by  W.  M.  L.  Jay.  Some  of  the  loveliest  lyrics 
ever  written  by  Christina  Rosetti  are  collected 
in  this  volume  mostly  from  The  Face  of  the 
Deep,  but  judiciously  combined  with  examples 
of  her  musical  prose.  The  whole  is  deeply 
spiritual.  Some  portions  are  profoundly  devo¬ 
tional.  All  have  that  subtle  charm  which  was 
the  special  gift  of  Christina  Rosetti  and  which 
she  imparted  to  everything  she  wrote.  (Dut¬ 
ton.  11.26.) 

JJ  Dwight  L.  Moody,  Impressions  and  Facts,  by 
Henry  Drummond,  with  an  Introduction  by 
George  Adam  Smith.  This  is  a  beautiful 
book ;  beautiful  in  form  and  substance  and  true 
as  it  is  beautifuL  No  more  sincere  tribute  to 
the  great  evangelist  has  been  put  into  print. 
Prof.  George  Adam  Smith’s  Introduction  has 
the  force  and  strength  which  his  standing  and 
immense  reputation  carries  with  it.  Drum¬ 
mond  tells  the  story  of  his  own  witness.  It 
was  called  out  by  some  blind  strictures  on 
Moody  from  a  high  dignitary  in  the  Church, 
who  allowed  himself  to  "curse  whom  God  had 
not  cursed,’’  and  of  whom  he  himself  had  no 
knowledge  at  all.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  wrath  of  man  has  been  made  to  praise  God. 
The  two  pictures  are  speaking  witnesses  to  the 
Gospel.  More  delightful  reading  no  believer 
can  hope  for.  (McClure,  Phillips,  fl. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES.  ' 

Revell  is  publishing  a  most  interesting  tract 
by  R.  A.  Torrey,  Superintendent  of  the  Bible 
Institute,  Chicago,  of  Lessons  from  the  Life  and 
Death  of  D.  L.  Moody. 

James  H.  Earle,  Boston,  is  bringing  out  a 
forcible  tract  on  the  religious  basis  and  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  New  Defenses  of 
the  Lord’s  Day,  by  Joseph  Cook  LL.D.  His 
points  are  World-wide  fields  for  Sunday,  Im¬ 
perialism  and  the  Sabbath,  The  Decalogue 
Work  in  the  Tropics,  A  Weekly  Period  of  Six- 
Days’  Labor,  A  Weekly  Day  of  Rest,  A  Weekly 
Day  of  Holy  Convocation. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign 
Missions  publish  in  promotion  of  the  cause  a 
pamphlet  of  New  Testament  Studies  in  Mis¬ 
sions  by  Harlan  P.  Beach,  Educational  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Movement. 

An  interesting  departure  was  made  last  April 
when  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  began  to  publish  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  Journal  (16  pp.  illustrated 
monthly).  The  Trustees  have  long  felt  that 
the  scientific  Bulletin  and  Memoirs  published 
by  them,  valuable  as  they  are,  do  not  keep  the 
people  informed  as  to  the  rare  and  interesting 
treasures  in  the  collections  of  the  Museum,  of 
the  educational  advantages  afforded  by  it,  and 
of  the  rapid  and  important  progress  of  the 
work.  The  Journal  has  therefore  been  started 
in  part  to  give  the  Museum  news  in  popular 
and  interesting  form,  in  part  as  a  medium  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  gifts,  and  in  part  as  a 
means  of  making  known  the  needs  of  the 
Museum.  The  interesting  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  enterprise  is  begun  in  the  first 
number  and  will  be  continued  for  some  months. 
Descriptions  of  the  Library,  of  the  objects  in 
the  Mexican  Hall  and  various  other  collections, 
all  illustrated,  are  most  delightful  reading. 
Accounts  of  such  important  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions  as  that  equipped  by  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup 
for  the  North  noiflo  (lately  returned),  of  Mr. 
Seville  in  Mexico,  and  of  Mr.  B.  A.  J.  Stone 
to  Arctic  America  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  ex- 
teqt  wd  value  gt  tlte  work  of  this  Museum. 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 


EASTERN  EIGHT  ON  THE  STORY  OF  ELISHA. 

III. 

BBNUADAl)  II. 

JORAM 

JKHOUAM 

BHALMANE8EK  II 

ELISHA 

849-43  B.  C. 

85.3-842  B.  C. 

860-825  (8?)  B.  C. 

857  B.  C. 

AHAZIAH 

ELIJAH  DIES 

HAZAEL 

843  B.  (\ 

847  B.  C. 

H42  B.  C. 

ATHALIAH 

JEBQ 

3  Kings  X.  32 

842B.C. 

842-815  B.  C. 

* 

S  Kings  vlii. 
16-18. 


In  this  year  849  B.O.  Jebosha-  and  which  I  ventured  (March 
phat  of  Jndah  died,  and  his  to  Elisha. 


)  to  attribute 


son  Joram  began  to  reign. 
This  kiog  was  both  weak  and  wicked.  He 
married  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  wicked 
Jezebel,  Ahab’s  wife  and  Jehoram's  sister, 
and  introduced  Baal  worship  into  Jndah. 


The  prose  account  is  extremely  graphic,  bat 
its  chief  interest  is  that  on 
2  Kings  iii.  ijjjg  occasion  we  gain  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  intense  patri¬ 
otism  which  animated  Elisha  through  the  rest 


2  Chron.  xxl. 
12-16;  16-19. 


The  news  that  Jndah  had  gone  over  to  Baal  of  his  life.  Released  from  his  attendance  upon 
worship  came  to  the  aged  prophet  Elijah,  who  Elijah  by  the  translation  of  the  aged  prophet, 

he  accompanied  the 
army  on  the  long 
desert  march,  though 
entirely  unknown  to 
any  one  in  authority, 
until  in  the  desperate 
straits  of  the  three 
kings  some  one  re¬ 
membered  having 
seen  him  “pouring 
water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah’’ — that  is, 
ministering  to  that 
celebrated  prophet 
(verse  11).  Being 
thus  brought  for¬ 
ward,  Elisha’s  border 
experience  no  less 
than  his  prophetic 

bad  spent  his  life  in  warring  against  this  very  wisdom  secured  to  the  allied  'powers  the 
sin ;  he  roused  himself  to  a  last  protest  and  victory  over  Moab.  It  is  important  to  no- 

sent  a  letter  to  Joram  of  Jndah*,  threatening  tice  here  that  the  attitude  of  Elisha  toward 

him  with  a  “great  stroke’’  in  Joram  of  Israel  was  one  of  distrust  and  dislike 

punishment— a  threat  the  ful-  (verse  13,  14).  He  first  refuses  to  have  any- 

fillment  of  which  is  narrated  thing  to  do  with  him.  “Get  thee  to  the 

in  the  verses  which  immediately  follow,  tell-  prophets  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother’’  (Baal 
ing  of  a  raid  of  Philistines  and  the  desert  prophets),  and  finally  only  consents  to  give 

tribes,  in  which  even  Jemsalem  was  entered  counsel  because  of  his  respect  for  the  King  of 

and  all 'the  king’s  wives  and  children  carried  Judah.  This  is  important  because  the  clue  to 
away,  except  his  youngest  son.  Elisha’s  whole  subsequent  story  is  found  in 

This  letter  was  the  last  official  act  of  Elijah,  the  relations  between  hLm  and  the*  reigning 

and  his  translation  probably  king,  whoever  he  may  be. 
followed  soon  after.  At  this  Not  long  after  the  final  conquest  of  Moab, 
time,  as  we  all  remember,  which  as  we  saw  last  week  was  a  much  longer 
Elisha  received  the  special  gift  of  prophetic  straggle  than  the  ccndensed  account  in  chap- 
power,  and  at  once  gave  evidence  of  it  by  heal-  ter  iii.  might  suggest,  Elisha 

ing  the  bitter  fountain  near  ^  went  to  Damascus,  to  take  the 

-Jericho.  next  step  in  fulfilling  the 

It  is  interesting  to  know  charge  laid  by  Jehovah  upon  Elijah  in  Horeb 
just  when  Elijah  was  translated  and  we  can  (1  Kings  xix.  15,  16)  the  anointing  of  Hazael 
be  very  sure  that  it  was  somewhere  between  to  be  king  over  Syria.  It  is  evident  that  Eli- 
B.O.  849,  when  Joram  of  Judah  came  to  the  jah  had  bequeathed  this  duty  to  his  disciple 
throne,  and  B.O.  846.  The  reason  for  fixing  Elisha.  You  will  observe  that  to  put  this 
it  before  846  is  this:  The  Black  Obelisk  shows  event  in  its  proper  historic  place,  we  skip  all 
that  in  846  Shalmaneser  again  invaded  Syria  that  lies  between  chapter  iii.  and  viii.  7, 
— this  time  with  even  more  disastrous  etteot  that  is,  nearly  the  entire  account  of  Elisha’s 
than  before.  Oomparing  this  with  the  dates  active  life.  Very  properly  yon  ask  why  we 
of  the  Moabite  Stone  we  may  be  pretty  oer-  should  do  this?  It  is  entirely  a  question  of 
tain  that  Joram  of  Israel  siezed  the  happy  dates,  as  we  find  them  by  oomparing  the  Bible 
moment  when  his  most  im-  story  with  the  Black  Obelisk  and  other  inscrip- 
portant  foe,  Benhadad  of  tions.  The  last  defeat  of  the  doughty  old  war- 
Damascns,  was  thus  occupied  rior  Ben-hadad  U.  at  the  hands  of  Shalmaneser 
to  make  a  general  levy  of  all  Israel  and  to  call  took  place,  we  have  seen,  in  846  B.  O.  Ben¬ 
in  his  ally  of  Judah,  with  Jndah’s  vassal  Edom  hadad  most  have  been  very  old  by  this  time, 
to  make  a  supreme  attempt  to  give  to  the  re-  for  he  began  to  reign  in  Omri’s  time.  Now 
bellion  of  Moab  its  death  blow.  This  great  in  843,  when  Elisha  came  to  Damascus,  he  was 
battle  is  described  in  the  magnificent  prophetic  in  failing  health.  Elisha’s  fame  had  preceded 
poem  in  Isaiah  xv.,  xvi.  and  quoted  by  Jere-  him,  as  was  natural  after  his  signal  services  in 
miah  (chap.  xlviiL)and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  8-11)  the  conquest  of  Moab,  and  this  gave  him  the 
- -  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  commission  and 

•Thequ^tton  how  Eiu^  wnid  Kud  to  is  letter  so  announce  to  Hazael,  Ben-hadad’s  chief  cap¬ 
ons  after  he  waa  translated  (this  event  having  been  unuvu  o 

narrated  in  2  Kings  ii.  and  Joram's  accession  not  until  tain,  that  he  was  to  be  king  of  Syria.  We 
S  Kings  viii.)  has  long pnssled  common tau>rs.|  The  vari-  have,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
ons  reasons  given  by  toe  Sunday-School  writers  on  this  ^  j  uu  l  l 

passage  are  little  leas  than  insulting  to  the  intellect  of  the  hideous  treachery  by  which 

any  child.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  excuse  for  it  BLazael  prooeeded  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  (vs. 

!!!!!?  Kings  was  estab.  jg.  ^thout  waiting  for  the  aged  Ben-hadad 

Uahed,  it  exists  no  longer.  The  simple  answer  to  the  ^  wo  aevu  uou  uouwu 

qaeatioB  is.  Elijah  wasstUlaUve.  to  die  In  the  course  of  nature. 


2  Kings  ll. 
1-18. 


2  Kings  li. 
19-22 


2  Kings  iii. 
6-9. 


It  was  in  B.C.  843  that  the  ferocious  and 
cruel  Hazael  murdered  Ben-hadad  and  usurped 
his  throne,  doubtless  with  the  aid  of  the  army. 
Joram  of  Israel  appears  to  have  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  internal  disturbance  of 
Damascus  to  attempt  to  recover  some  portion 
of  Gilead,  calling  on  his 
2  Kings  brother-in-law  of  Judah  to 
viii.,  28.  help  him.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Hazael  threw  predatory  troops  into  the 
district  to  weaken  it  by  those  atrocities  which 
the  prophet  Amos  describes  (i.  3)  as  “thresh¬ 
ing  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments  of 
iron.’’  Edom,  Judah’s  ally, 
2  Kings  viii.,  naturally  seized  this  occasion 
to  revolt. 

The  great  object  of  Joram’s  desire  was  that 
fortress  of  Bamoth  in  Gilead  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel,  the 
key  to  the  conntry  east  of  the  Jordan.  He 
now  in  the  early  part  of  842 
2  Kings  viii.,  down  before  it  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  siege  having  with  him 
his  ally  and  nephew,  Ahaziah  of  Jndah,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father,  (vss.  25,  26).  At 
Ramoth  Joram  of  Israel  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  siege 
in  the  hands  of  his  chief  captain,  Jehn  (com¬ 
pare  ix.  2,  5),  he  returned  to  his  capital  Jez- 
reel,  whither  Ahaziah  shortly  followed  him. 
At  this  juncture  Elisha  executed  the  second 
commission  inherited  from 

*  **  ’  master  Elijah.  Prom  his 

home  on  Mt.  Carmel  he  sent 
a  member  of  the  prophetic  guild  to  Bamoth 
Gilead  to  anoint  Jehu  king. 

The  story  of  the  revolt  of 

*  ^5”^*  **"’  Jehu,  the  murder  of  Joram 

and  the  utter  annihilation  of 
Jezebel’s  descendants  both  in  Judah  and  Israel 
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(with  the  one  exception  of  the 
*\*-*3i"  Joash  who  kept  alive 

the  Davidio  line)  and  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  Baal-worship,  is  fnll  of  interest 
and  offers  many  points  of  fascinating  stndy, 
but  is  of  present  importance  only  as  we  learn 
from  it  that  the  relations  of  Elisha  to  King 
Jehn  were  as  friendly  as  those  between  him 
and  Joram  had  been  the  reverse,  a  point  which 
is  of  oonsequenoe  in  settling  the  dates  of  the 
various  incidents.  Elisha,  with  reason,  had 
great  hope  in  Jehn  at  first,  and  naturally  Jehn 
was  grateful  to  the  prophet  through  whose  in¬ 
fluence  had  come  his  exaltation.  Elisha,  whose 
interest  was  in  the  extirpation  of  Baal  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  revival  of  true  religion,  as  a 
matter  of  course  lent  all  his  influence  to  Jehu, 
at  least  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  it  became  evident 
that  Jehn  in  many  of  his  measures  went  far 
beyond  the  intentions 
of  the  prophet,  com¬ 
mitting  such  atroci¬ 
ties  that  Elisha  could 
afterward  designate 
his  son  as  the  son  of 
a  murderer  (vi.  32) 
and  that  the  prophet 
Hosea  sixty  years  later 
held  him  up  to  repro¬ 
bation.  “I  will  avenge 
the  blood  of  Jezreel 
upon  the  house  of 
Jehn”  (Hos  i.  4). 

Nothing  in  the  Bible 
account  explains  to  ns 
why  the  <4^  a  r  1  i  k  e 
Hazael  did  not  im¬ 
prove  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  Israel 
consequent  on  Jehu’s 
revolt,  to  overrun 
Samaria  as  well  as 
Gilead ;  but  tbe  monu¬ 
ments  tell  us  of  a  bit 
of  statecraft  on  the 
part  of  Jehn  which 
explains  it.  In  this 
very  year,  842  B.O., 

Shalmaneser  II.  in¬ 
vaded  Syria,  and  with 
such  effect  that  Hazael 
lost  16,000  men,  1,121 
war  chariots,  470  horses 
and  his  camp  equipage, 
and  was  left  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  weak  condi¬ 
tion.  The  interesting 
point  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  from  which  we 
learn  this  is  that  Shal¬ 
maneser  there  mentions  that  he  received  tribute 
from  Jehn,  son  of  Omri.  This  is  related  not  on 
the  Black  Obelisk,  but  on  a  fragment  lately  dis¬ 
covered  ;  it  is,  however,  confirmed  by  the  Black 
Obelisk,  on  which  is  found  a  sculptured  repre¬ 
sentation  of  ambassadors  bearing  gifts  to  the 
Assyrian  king  with  an  inscription,  ‘  ‘  Tribute  of 
Jehn,  son  of  Omri.  ”  It  was  a  natural  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  rule  of  Israel  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Omri  dynasty;  the  important 
thing  is  that,  as  there  is  no  hint  either  in  the 
Bible  or  on  the  monuments  of  any  invasion  of 
Israel  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  it  is  evident  that 
the  tribute  of  Jehn  was  not  the  enforced  result 
of  conquest  by  the  Assyrian  king,  but  the  vol¬ 
untary  act  of  the  astute  military  commander 
at  this  time  king  of  Israel  (Jehn),  who  must 
thus  have  invoked  the  intervention  of  Assyria 
to  save  him  from  an  invasion  by  Hazael,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him  in  this  first  year 
after  he  had  usurped  the  kingdom. 

Thanks  to  this  policy,  Hazael  was  kept  busy 
by  Assyria.  Thus  the  internal  affairs  of  Israel 


appear  to  have  settled  themselves  promptly, 
and  the  first  years  of  Jehu’s  reign  to  have  been 
marked  by  domestic  quiet.  It  was  during 
these  peaceful  years,  while  Elisha  was  living 
in  Oarmel,  that  occurred  one 
*  most  beautiful  inci¬ 

dents  of  his  life— that  of  his 
friendship  with  the  family  of  Shnmen. 

The  reasons  for  placing  this  incident  here 
are  three,  slight  in  themselves  but  sufficient. 
The  prophet  was  still  living  at  Carmel ;  it  was 
therefore  either  in  the  reign  of  Joram  or  the 
early  years  of  Jehn,  for  during  Jehu’s  later 
years  .Elisha  removed  to  Samaria,  apparently 
to  be  nearer  the  king,  who  by  that  time  needed 
the  restraining  hand  of  the  prophet.  Elisha  was 
not  only  on  friendly  relations  with  the  king 
(which  we  know  he  was  not  with  Joram,  com¬ 
pare  iii.  8,  as  pointed  out  last  week),  but  in  a 
position  to  ask  a  favor  of  him  for  his  friend 


the  Shunamite  (chap.  iv.  13),  which  Jehu’s 
indebtedness  to  Elisha  would  warrant.  The 
time  is  evidently  a  time  of  peace — a  child  could 
go  alone  into  the  fields  (vs.  18),  a  woman  could 
take  a  solitary  ride  across  the  country  with 
no  fear  of  roving  bands  of  soldiers,  either 
Israelite  or  Syrian  (vs.  29 )«  No  period  except 
that  between  the  successful  close  of  Jehu’s  re¬ 
volt  and  Hazael’s  more  aggressive  hostilities 
meets  the  case,  and  this  period  meets  it  so  per¬ 
fectly  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

Three  years  after  the  Jehu  revolution,  in 
B.O.  880,  while  those  events  were  going  on, 
Shalmaneser  again  invaded  Syria,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  inscriptions  defeated  Hazael. 
It  was  probably,  however,  a  drawn  battle,  for 
not  only  did  Assyria  gain  no  territory,  but  no 
further  invasion  of  Syria  took  place  during 
the  life  of  Shalmaneser  II ,  though  he  lived 
fifteen  years  longer. 

This  left  Hazael  free  to  begin  a  series  of 
operations  against  Israel,  which  kept  that 
country  in  continued  distreass,  and  brought 


Elisha  into  prominence  as  the 

*  **"?"  first  of  patriots  and  the  conn- 

sailor  of  the  king. 

If  by  the  tribute  he  paid  Assyria  in  842  Jehu 
had  expected  to  secure  permanent  help  from 
Shalmaneser  II.  he  soon  found  himself  mis¬ 
taken.  Hazael’s  guerrillas  overran  not  only 
Gilead,  always  the  scene  of  frontier  warfare 
since  the  days  of  Omri,  but  even  made  raids 
into  Samaria  (compare  vi.  8,  13,  20). 

These  repeated  raids  were  very  disastrous  to 
Israel.  In  the  destruction  of  growing  crops 
and  personal  property  the  country  became  very 
poor.  This  is  precisely  the  condition  that  we 
found  described  in  those 

*  '"*•’  stories  of  Elisha’s  life,  that 

of  the  axe-helve,  which  in 
their  poverty  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  bor¬ 
rowed  to  make  them  a  booth  to  live  in,  which 
fell  into  the  water  and  which  Elisha  made  to 
swim,  and  the  two  incidents  at  the  close  of 
chapter  iv.— the  pottage  made 

2  KiuKs  iv.,  38-  poison  weeds,  which 

Elisha  rendered  innocuous, 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  first  fruits  offered 
to  the  prophetic  community,  making  twenty 
barley  loaves  and  some  ears  of  wheat  suffice  for 
a  hundred  people.  It  is  perhaps  carrying  the 
analysis  a  little  too  far  to  see  in  these  three 
incidents  an  ever  deepening  poverty  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  given  them,  but  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  their  proper  order. 

_ L.  8.  H. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHEB. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  is  the  new 
president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

The  great  temperance  demonstration  in  Liv¬ 
erpool,  at  which  the  Rev.  Oharles  Sheldon  is 
to  be  the  principal  speaker,  has  been  fixed  to 
take  place  in  Hengler’s  Oircus  on  the  31st  inst. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Liver¬ 
pool  (Dr.  Ohavasse). 

Col.  William  Mason  Grosvenor,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  The  Tribune,  died  on  Friday  at 
his  home  in  Englewood,  N.  J.  He  was  a  son 
of  tbe  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  long  tbe  Oongre- 
gational  minister  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  where 
the  deceased  was  bom  in  1886. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Ohapman  of  this  city,  writing 
in  the  London  Presbyterian,  advises  that  the 
truth,  even  the  choicest  morsels,  be  passed  on 
with  a  free  hand.  He  remarks:  "It  is  said  by 
the  pious  Dr.  Selwyn,  that  the  natural  man 
must  be  oonvered  to  become  spiritual,  but 
very  frequently  the  spiritual  man  must  be  con¬ 
verted  to  become  natural.  It  bas  been  my  own 
experience  that,  when  I  have  held  to  some 
sweet  trath,  unwilling  to  give  it  out  to  a  little 
company,  and  holding  it  for  some  great  audi¬ 
ence,  when  the  great  audience  is  suwembled, 
the  trath  bas  lost  its  sweetness.  It  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  many  that  when  God  gives  some  spe¬ 
cial  revelation  of  his  trath,  and  we  immedi¬ 
ately  pass  it  on  to  those  about  us,  he  gives 
some  better  revelation,  thus  constantly  keeping 
ns  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Word.”  Like 
the  manna  of  old,  truth  is  for  dissemination, 
and  not  for  hoarding. 

Royal  Zkal.  —Since  Prince  Max,  nephew  of 
the  King  of  Saxony,  took  orders  m  a  priest  of 
the  Ohnroh  of  Rome,  he  has  been  constant, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  exhorting  his 
uncle's  subjects  to  leave  their  Lutheranism  and 
join  the  Ohnrch  in  which  he  is  a  leading  light 
Saxony  is  a  Protestant  land,  the  country  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  although  the  Royal  house 
is  Roman  Oatholio,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  profess  the  Reformed  faith.  But 
Prince  Max’s  appeals  have  not  been  without 
success,  especially  in  high  aristocratic  circles. 
There  seems  a  tendency  towards  Rome  which 
bas  been  latterly  assuming  dimensiona  A 
number  of  old  i^oble  families  have  begun  to 
send  their  children  to  Roman  Oatholio  sohools 
for  their  elementary  ednoation,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  well-known  houses,  usually  ladies, 
have  ta^en  preliminary  steps  with  the  object 
of  entering  the  Roman  Ohnroh.  The  populace, 
especially  in  the  large  towns  of  Dresden,  Leip- 
sio  and  Ohemnitz,  are  greatly  embitter^ 
against  Prince  Max,  who  is  the  soul  of  all  this 
proselytising  movement,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  urge  the  King  to  put  a  curb  on  the 
zeal  of  his  nephew. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

Matt,  zviii.  1-14. 

Golden  Text. — Suffer  the  little  children  to 
oome  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  snch 
ii  the  kingdom  of  God.— Mark  x.  14. 

The  retirement  which  Jesne  had  songht  in 
the  moantains  was  no  longer  possible  after  the 
cnre  of  the  epileptic  boy,  which  immediately 
followed  the  Transfiguration  (Luke  ix.  37-43). 
Nor  indeed  was  it  needed.  Jesus  had  attained 
to  that  of  which  he  had  been  in  need,  the  clear 
perception  of  the  will  of  God,  and  an  unques¬ 
tionable  assurance  of  the  favor  of  the  Father. 
He  had  now  only  to  go  forward  to  meet  his 
will  in  the  confidence  of  that  assurance.  So 
he  turned  his  face  toward  Jerusalem  (vs.  51) 
by  way  of  Ghililee  and  his  old  home  Capernaum 
(Mark  ix.  30-34).  On  the  way  he  gave  the 
Twelve  detailed  instructions  as  to  his  death  and 
resurrection.  They  had  had  their  lesson,  and 
they  did  not  rebel ;  but  they  were  exceedingly 
sorry,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  crushing  grief. 

Verse  1.  On  the  way  to  Capernaum  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  some  of  them  perhaps  jealous  of  the 
three  who  had  been  chosen  to  accompany  Jesus 
upon  the  mountain,  had  been  disputing  (Mark 
ix.  33)  as  to  who  should  be  greatest  in  the 
kingdom,  which  in  spite  of  all  Jesus’  teachings 
they  could  not  but  think  would  soon  be  visibly 
established.  Being  now  in  Capernaum,  Jesus 
referred  to  this  dispute. 

Verses  2,  3.  Calling  to  his  side  one  of 
those  little  ones  whom  we  may  often  discern 
in  the  background  of  the  Gospel  pictures  lov¬ 
ingly  following  the  Lord,  he  taught  that  such 
a  child  represented  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom. 
The  little  child  loves  to  help,  deems  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  serving  the  highest  honor.  This  is  the 
law  of  precedence  in  his  kingdom;  that  he 
who  does  most  for  others  is  the  greatest,  and 
the  model  member  of  the  kingdom  is  the  little 
child.  A  little  child  represents  the  spirit  of 
the  kingdom. 

Verse  4.  The  illustration  of  the  little  child 
is  as  pertinent  to  the  law  of  service  as  it  is  to 
the  doctrine  of  humility. 

Verse  6.  A  peculiar  sanctity  and  signifi. 
cance  forever  attach  to  childhood  because  of 
this  utterance  of  our  Lord.  To  receive  a  little 
child  in  his  name  is  to  receive  Jesus. 

Verse  6.  And  an  awful  solemnity  attaches 
to  our  dealings  with  the  children — those  who 
are  in  our  households— yes,  and  also  those  out¬ 
side  of  our  homes,  who  have  no  helper  if  we  do 
not  help  them.  To  lead  a  child  astray,  yes, 
even  to  fail  to  help  a  child  to  do  right,  is  to 
show  a  spirit  so  contrary  to  that  of  the  Master 
as  to  be  in  itself  distrnctive.  Matthew  appears 
to  confine  the  application  of  Christ’s  words  to 
believing  children  (xviii.  6),  but  this  is  proba¬ 
bly  because  all  children  were  contemplated  as 
believing,  the  typical  child  mind  being  open 
to  conviction  and  ready  for  unquestioning 
faith.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  be  uses  the 
words  in  a  figurative  senre,  as  applying  to  all 
believers  in  Christ,  for  all  that  has  gone  before 
simply  develops  the  thought  that  the  true  be¬ 
liever  has  the  child-spirit 

Verses  7-9  evidently  apply  to  all  believers. 
They  are  a  repetition  of  Chyist’s  teaching  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v.  29,  30),  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Christ  did  not 
return  to  this  subject  more  than  once.  Indeed, 
in  a  condition  of  society  such  as  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  midst  of  a  blinded  Judaism  and  a  pagan 
world,  **it  must  needs  be,”  as  our  Lord  taught 
on  still  another  occasion  (Luke  xvii.  1),  that 
offences  would  oome.  AU  the  more  important, 
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therefore  that  the  disciples  should  be  both  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  them  and  fully  informed  as  to 
the  awful  consequences  which  must  await  him 
who,  being  enlightened,  caused  his  brother  to 
offend  or  permitted  in  himself  anything  that 
would  cause  him  to  offend. 

Verse  10.  But  though  our  Lord  here  made 
his  remarks  on  this  subject  more  general,  be 
did  not  depart  from  the  ideal  which  he  had  set 
up  when  be  took  the  little  child  in  his  arms. 
He  here  returns  to  it,  and  doubtless  bis  arms 
still  encircled  that  little  child:  let  them  not 
think  slightingly  of  snch.  The  meaning  of 
what  follows,  the  reason  Christ  gives  for  hon¬ 
oring  little  children,  appears  to  be  obscure; 
but  if  we  ask  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  the 
words  must  have  meant  to  those  who  heard 
them,  we  lose  some  of  the  difficulty  in  the  ex¬ 
pression,  in  heaven  their  faces  do  always  behold 
the  Jace  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  The 
Jews  believed  in  guardian  angels,  deriving 
their  belief  from  such  passages  as  Daniel  viii. 
16,  ix.  21,  X.  13,  21,  xii.  1 ;  Psa.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Job 
i.  6,  ii.  1,  and  especially  the  books  we  call 
apocryphal,  the  books  of  Enoch,  Tobit  (v.  21, 
etc. ),  Ecclesiasticns  (xviii.  17),  2  Esdras  (iv. 

I,  etc.). 

The  disciples  would  readily  understand  the 
Lord  to  mean  that  the  guardian  angels  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  admitted  to  nearer  intercourse  with 
God  than  those  of  others;  and  they  could  at 
once  understand  the  force  of  the  remark;  it 
was  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  child- 
character,  being  nearest  to  God’s  ideal  of  the 
character  of  the  citizen  of  the  kingdom,  of 
necessity  has  a  more  immediate  vision  of  God 
than  any  other.  What  our  Lord  taught  was 
not  any  doctrine  of  angels,  but  the  doctrine 
that  the  spirit  of  humility  and  service  realized 
only  by  the  pure  in  heart,  the  childlike,  attains 
to  the  ineffable  vision. 

Verses  12-14.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  oc¬ 
curs  that  figure  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep 
in  which  our  Lord  so  loved  to  present  himself 
to  his  hearers.  It  is  used  here  in  its  most 
elementary  sense,  not  as  showing  the  love  of 
Ohrist  for  the  sinful,  the  wandering,  as  in 
Luke  XV.  4  7,  still  less  as  illustrating  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  love,  ready  to  suffer  even  to  the 
laying  down  of  life  for  his  own,  as  in  John  x. 

II.  Here  it  simply  teaches  the  love  that  Jesus 
has  for  the  least,  the  weakest  and  most  insig¬ 
nificant  of  his  followers ;  it  is  not  his  will,  for 
it  is  not  the  Father’s  will,  that  a  single  one  of 
these  little  ones  shall  perish. 

PROGRESS  IS  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORK. 

Writing  of  the  Twentieth  Oentnry  Move¬ 
ment,  Dr.  James  A.  Worden  says:  While  the 
greatest  achievements  of  this  Movement  can 
never  be  tabulated,  we  know  now  that  it  ig 
successful.  Its  first  six  months  closing  March 
31,  1898,  brought  in  147,848  new  members.  The 
second  year  brought  an  addition  of  137,423, 
the  third  year  of  156,605,  a  total  for  the  three 
years  of  441,776  new  members  brought  under 
Sunday  -  school  influence  either  in  Obnrch 
schools.  Mission  schools  or  Home  Department. 
The  promise  of  the  present  (fourth)  year  is 
equally  good.  These  figures  take  no  note  of 
losses;  they  simply  record  the  new  members 
brought  into  our  Sabbath  schools  since  the 
beginning  of  this  Movement. 

For  these  glorious  results,  says  Dr.  Worden, 
all  Obristians  should  rejoice  and  give  thanks 
to  God.  The  manifold  difficulties  under  which 
they  have  been  achieved  should  increase  our 
thanksgiving.  There  have  been  few  years  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  either  more  momentous 
or  more  encompassed  with  difficulties  and 
hindrances  to  the  religions  work  than  the  past 
three  years. 

All  kinds  of  religions  work,  especially  Sab¬ 
bath-school  work,  have  felt  the  almost  insuper¬ 
able  hindrances.  AU  denQminittiQne  h»ye 
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mourned  the  loss  of  scholars  from  their  Bible 
schools. 

In  face  of  these  obstacles,  in  spite  of  these 
hindrances,  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  work¬ 
ers  in  their  home  fields  and  in  their  mission 
fields  have  gathered  in  441,776,  and  those  re¬ 
sults  have  been  achieved  by  only  a  portion  of 
the  Presbyterian  forces.  Oan  it  be  possible 
that  a  single  minister  of  Christ,  or  even  one 
superintendent  of  a  Sabbath  school,  or  even  a 
teacher  of  a  class,  can  remain  indifferent  to 
a  movement  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  bring 
immortal  souls  under  religions  influences? 

The  purpose  of  this  Movement  is  to  gain, 
first  indeed,  every  child  and  young  person,  but 
secondly,  every  adult  that  oan  be  induced  to 
attend  Bible  classes,  and  tnirdly,  every  adult 
that  knows  his  “A,  B,  0,”  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Home  Department.  Until  these 
three  classes  shall  have  been  entirely  wont 
there  is  room  for  aggressive  Sabbath -school 
work,  a  field  for  the  Twentieth  Oentnry  Move¬ 
ment. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  Worden  wrote: 

"This  Twentieth  Century  Movement  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  Christian  workers  whose 
hearts  have  long  been  pained  by  the  conviction 
that  the  Sabbath-school  has  to-day  lost,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  fervor  and  loving  enthusiasm 
for  winning  neglected  youth  which  character¬ 
ized  its  early  days  Not  a  few  feel  that  the 
efforts  of  the  modern  Sabbath -school  world 
have  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
improvement  of  pedagogio  methods  and  the 
furnishing  of  better  external  facilities,  almost 
to  the  practical  ignoring  of  its  great  mission¬ 
ary  purpose.  I 

"The  first,  the  all-important  object  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  without  which  it  has  no  right 
to  exist,  is  to  sa^e  the  youth  of  the  Church  and 
the  country.  Our  great  need  to  day  is  a  mighty 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  thrust  out  the 
laborers,  to  gather  in  the  nnieaohed  children 
and  youth.  Woe  will  be  unto  ns  should  we 
permit  our  schools  to  become  merely  pleasant 
meeting  places  for  the  well-to  do,  the  well- 
dressed,  the  well  instructed,  heedless  of  the 
exceeding  bitter  cry  of  the  ‘Toung  children 
that  faint  for  hunger  in  the  top  of  every 
street.  ’  ” 

These  words  are  as  impressive  now  as  they 
were  three  years  ago. 


CHRISTIAI^NDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

En\-y. 

July  an.  The  tenth  commandment.  Exod.  SO :  1-17. 

31.  Contentment.  1  Tim.  6 :  6-lS. 

Aug.  L  Desirable  dissatisfaction.  1  Cor.  13:  31 ;  3  Cor. 

6:1-8;  Heb.  11:  13-18. 

3.  Making  the  most  of  what  we  have.  Phil.  4 : 

10l18. 

8.  The  fruits  of  covetousness.  I  Kings  31. 

4.  The  cure  for  envy.  1  Cor.  18 :  1-18. 

5.  Topic— The  evil  of  envy.  Luke  15 ;  35-33. 

The  Bible  and  the  Concordance  show  that 
envy  keeps  bad  company  and  commits  heinous 
crimes.  In  Galatians  v.  21,  Paul  puts  it  in 
the  category  with  nncleanness,  idolatry  and 
drunkenness.  Inspiration  brands  it  as  the 
cause  of  Christ’s  crucifixion.  Beginning  in 
bitterness  of  soul,  it  often  ends  in  the  shedding 
of  blood.  Study  the  world’s  historic  tragedies, 
sacred  or  secular.  Ton  will  find  envy  a  potent 
cause. 

Fearing  they  might  lose  at  the  hands  of  a 
loving  God  the  boon  which  a  scheming  devil 
offered  to  confer,  Adam  and  Eve  bade  defiance 
to  obedience.  What  was  the  Eden  thus  lost  to 
them  and  to  theirs?  Not  simply  an  ideal  ex¬ 
ternal  condition,  but  an  inner  and  eternal  peace. 
The  brand  of  a  lost  Eden  is  found  not  in  the 
toil  of  the  hand,  but  in  the  tumult  of  the 
heart.  Thenceforth  afraid  to  meet  the  God 
in  whom  they  had  nntU  now  rejoiced,  they 
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songht  to  hide  themBelves  and  their  sin  in  the 
Garden. 

The  passion  which  bums  in  the  blood  of  the 
parents  often  blights  the  life  of  the  child. 
Where  parents  are  false  to  God,  how  can  they 
expect  children  to  be  tme  to  each  other?  Frat¬ 
ricidal  blood  stains  the  earliest  pages  of  sacred 
story.  Gain  envied  Abel.  He  conld  not  en¬ 
dure  to  see  Abel  enjoy  that  which  he  himself 
did  not  possess,  the  fall  favor  of  God.  The 
secret  of  God’s  favor  for  the  yonnger  son  is 
not  found  in  the  offering  but  in  the  heart. 
Had  Gain’s  heart  been  trne,  his  offering  would 
have  been  right.  A  bitterer  sorrow  than  death 
overwhelmed  Eve  that  night.  Ghastly  crime 
had  added  its  stint;  and  stain. 

In  his  busy,  triumphant  life,  David  bad 
suffered  much  from  his  enemies.  His  keenest 
sorrow  is  reserved  for  his  old  age.  It  was  not 
a  foreign  foe,  but  one  of  his  own  house  and 
blood.  Absalom  coveted  the  throne  which 
under  God  his  father  bad  established  and 
adorned.  Eager  to  attain  his  end,  but  careless 
as  to  the  means,  he  became  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  a  rebel  against  his  father.  A 
deeper  grief  than  death  crushes  the  father. 
Again  and  again  had  he  seen  the  heroic  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  beard  the  songs  of 
a  loyal  people  recite  the  story  of  their  valor. 
Absalom’s  sin  is  death’s  sting.  "Oh,  Absa¬ 
lom,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  would  God  I 
had  died  for  thee.  ’  ’ 

We  but  quote  the  inspired  word  when  we  say, 

‘  ‘  Pilate  knew  that  for  envy  they  had  delivered 
him  up.’’  Goveting  a  martial  and  material 
kingdom  such  as  the  Romans  bad,  the  Jews 
turned  in  scorn  from  the  spiritual  kingdom 
which  Ohrist  came  to  found.  Tney  longed  for 
power,  not  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  power  to  still  tem¬ 
pests,  heal  disease,  and  sway  multitudest  but 
intensified  their  hatred  for  one  who  could,  but 
would  not  lead  armies  on  to  victory.  What 
might  not  this  man  do  for  an  oppressed  people, 
whose  profound  thought  sounded  the  depths  of 
the  soul,  and  whose  magnetic  eloquence  drew 
and  held  all  classes  of  people? 

It  is  the  culmination  of  this  vile  passion  in 
overt  crime  that  has  given  the  Tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  such  power.  What  the  heart  con¬ 
ceived,  the  hand  executed.  Blacker  than  the 
night  which  witnessed  the  tragedy  is  the  soul 
which  consummated  it. 

Too  cowardly  to-day  to  murder,  it  blackens 
the  character  of  him  against  whom  it  broods  in 
bitterness.  Less  virile,  but  not  less  vile. 
Much  of  the  world’s  gossip  and  rumor  originate 
in  envy.  It  blasts  with  a  "but’’  the  beauty  in 
which  it  seems  to  rejoice.  It  is  as  cruel  as  it 
is  cunning. 

"Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart: 
Try  me  and  know  my  thoughts:  And  see  if 
there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me 
in  the  way  everlasting’’  is  the  fitting  close  of 
the  189th  Psalm,  whose  pre  eminent  thought 
is  God’s  actual  presence  and  absolute  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  Psalm  and  Prayer  are  equally  per¬ 
tinent  as  a  close  to  the  meditation  of  this  week. 


’  ‘  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  liquor.  ’  ’ — The  late 
General  Lawton. 

The  war  revenue  tax  on  beer,  if  continued, 
would  of  itself  sufilce  to  pay  all  the  cost  of 
building  the  Nicaragua  Ganal,  besides  such 
amounts  as  might  be  deemed  proper  to  allow 
Nicaragua  and  Gosta  Rica  for  the  necessary 
strips  of  territory.  _ 

In  1886  Nebraska  drank  85, 000  barrels  of  beer; 
Missouri,  1,117,000;  Wisconsin,  1,451,000;  Kan¬ 
sas,  17,600.  In  1896  Nebraska  drank  161,000 
barrels  of  beer;  Missouri,  2,260,000;  Wisconsin, 
2,846,000,  or  each  about  double,  while  Kansas 
drank  6, 089,  or  only  one-third  as  much. 

The  last  saloon  was  voted  out  of  Isanti 


Gounty,  Minn  ,  in  1888.  Daring  the  last  year 
of  license  the  criminal  court’s  expenses  of  the 
county,  all  told,  amounted  to  1955.71.  By  1896 
criminal  expenses  had  dropped  to  only  |10. 

"A  hero  the  newspapers  are  calling  Harry  L. 
von  Trott,  a  M^ilwaukee  Bndeavorer,  and  he  is 
as  modest  and  loyal  to  Endeavor  principles  as 
he  proved  himself  brave.  He  swam  from  a 
stranded  ship  off  the  Mexican  coast,  through 
water  infested  with  sharks,  over  surf-beaten 
rooks,  to  bring  relief  to  the  imperilled  passen¬ 
gers.  Before  plunging  in  he  removed  his 
Gbristian  Endeavor  badge  from  his  coat  and 
fastened  it  to  the  clothing  in  which  he  swam. 
While  his  clothes  were  drying  after  his  valor¬ 
ous  feat  his  pockets  were  rified  of  everything; 
the  badge  was  all  he  saved.  But  out  of  the 
wreck  comes  a  shining  example  of  Ghristian 
daring  for  others  that  should  stimulate  every 
Endeavorer. ’’  _ 

A  Ghristian  Endeavor  meeting  is  held  every 
Monday  evening  among  the  five  troops  of  the 
United  States  cavalry  stationed  at  Puerto 
Principe,  Guba.  Mayagnez,  Puerto  Rico,  has 
a  Ghristian  Endeavor  Society,  organized  in 
December,  1899.  One  active  member  is  a 
native,  a  clerk,  who  has  learned  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  well.  There  are  four  Puerto  Rican  asso¬ 
ciate  members.  _ 

A  stimulating  report  is  that  made  by  Mana¬ 
ger  G.  L.  Gelwicks,  of  the  student  missionary 
campaign  of  last  summer,  among  the  young 
people’s  societies  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurch. 
The  81  workers  visited  422  churches,  sold  221 
libraries,  introduced  systematic  giving  into  47 
societies,  besides  doing  much  other  good  work 
that  will  tell  for  years  to  come. 

Not  content  with  having  106  missionary  vol¬ 
umes  of  their  own,  the  Old  Stone  Church  En- 
deavorers  of  Oleveland  presented  a  small  Pres¬ 
byterian  Society  in  New  South  Lyme  with  a 
flO  library.  Their  prayer-meeting  is  on  Tues¬ 
day  night,  but  for  the  benefit  of  some  high- 
school  students  and  others  that  cannot  well 
come,  they  hold  vesper  services  Sunday  evening 
just  before  ohuroh.  _ 

Thirteen  years  of  successful  trial  make  it 
proper  to  tell  a  few  things  about  the  Oovenant 
Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ghurch,  Oak¬ 
land,  Gal.  Starting  with  thirty  members,  it 
grew  so  large  that  it  became  necessary  to 
swarm,  and  the  Volunteer  Society,  now  num¬ 
bering  77,  was  formed.  It  has  furnished  six 
ministers,  a  foreign  missionary,  and  a  Young 
Men’s  Ghristian  Association  worker  in  the 
Philippines.  It  has  organized  a  Junior,  raised 
$1,668.89  in  the  last  six  years,  and  now  has  88 
members.  _ 

Believing  that  many  Jnuiors  take  the  pledge 
prepared  for  them  without  realizing  its  full 
meaning,  Auburndale  has  a  rule  that  every 
child  wishing  to  join  must  first  be  a  pre¬ 
paratory  member.  As  such  their  pledge  is 
worded:  "As  a  preparatory  member  I  promise 
to  come  to  every  meeting  when  I  can,  and  to 
be  quiet  and  attentive."  From  the  list  of 
these  members  the  superintendent  selects  from 
time  to  time  such  as  she  thinks  should  be  ac¬ 
tive  members,  and  for  a  month  before  they  are 
admitted  she  keeps  them  for  a  few  minutes 
after  each  meeting  to  talk  and  pray  with  them 
over  each  promise  they  are  about  to  make  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  They  are  given  the  active 
member’s  pledge  card  to  keep  in  their  rooms, 
and  try  to  live  by  it  for  a  month  before  they 
are  allowed  to  sign  it 

Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Phillips,  who  united  with 
the  First  Presbyterian  Ghurch  of  Ginoinnati  in 
1828,  along  with  248  others,  has  lately  died. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Monfort,  still  living,  united  wltk 
pliarqh  faring  the  same  great  revival. 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  LITERPOOL. 

Dr.  Ryle  did  not  long  survive  his  retirement 
from  active  work.  After  his  resignation  of 
the  Episcopate  in  February  bis  health  rapidly 
failed.  The  removal  to  Lowestoft,  where  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  summer 
holidays,  did  not  this  time  exercise  any  recu¬ 
perative  effect,  and  he  peacefully  passed  away 
there  on  Sunday,  June  10,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-four.  The  Bishop’s  life  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  one.  Born  in  1816  at 
Macclesfield,  his  father  a  wealthy  banker  and 
Member  of  Parliament,  himself  at  Eton  and 
Oxford  a  success  both  as  an  athlete  and  a 
scholar,  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  successful 
Parliamentary  career,  and  had  no  thought 
whatever  of  the  Ghurch  as  a  vocation.  But 
the  commercial  crisis  of  1841  ruined  his  father, 
and  young  Ryle’s  parliamentary  and  other 
prospects  were  at  an  end.  The  blow  at  the 
time  was  a  crushing  one,  but  it  proved  the 
making  of  the  future  man.  After  a  time  of 
deep  discouragement  and  uncertainty,  he 
eventually  took  orders,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  curacy  of  Exbury,  in  the  New  Forest. 
After  two  years  in  this  secluded  village,  he 
was  preferred,  in  1848,  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Thomas,  Winchester,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  to  the  rectoi^  of  Helmingham, 
Suffolk.  It  was  daring  his  Helmingham  min¬ 
istry,  which  extended  over  eighteen  years,  that 
Ryle,  who  had  strong  evangelical  views,  be¬ 
came  famous  the  world  over  as  a  writer  of 
tracts.  The  series  which  issued  from  the 
Suffolk  rectory,  amounting  to  some  800  in  all, 
had,  it  is  computed,  a  total  circulation  of 
about  twelve  millions.  They  were  translated 
into  French,  German,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  in  fact,  into  nearly  every  European 
language,  and  even  into  Ghinese  and  Hindus¬ 
tani.  Their  success  as  religious  appeals  lay  in 
the  terse  epigrammatic  simplicity  of  their 
manner,  and  their  union  of  intense  earnestness 
with  transparent  clearness.  Baskin  once  wrote 
of  them  to  a  friend,  "1  forgot  to  say  that  the 
pleasantest  and  most  useful  reading  I  know  on 
nearly  all  religious  questions  whatever,  are 
Ryle's  tracts.  .  .  .  They  are  not  professedly 
doctrinal,  but  chiefly  exhortative;  the  doc¬ 
trine,  however,  comes  in  incidentally  very 
pure  and  clear.  ’  ’  In  1861  Mr.  Ryle  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  important  rectory  of  Stradbroke, 
Suffolk,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years. 
The  parish  was  large  and  populous,  and  under 
his  ministry  became  quite  a  centre  of  religious 
life.  The  large  and  handsome  church  was 
crowded  on  Sundays,  people  coming  from  dis¬ 
tant  parts  to  hear  the  famous  tract-writer. 
Schools,  Bible-classes  and  other  organizations, 
were  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
rector’s  tall  and  striking  form  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  for  he  was  a  house-to  house  visitor 
and  his  genial  presence  was  always  welcomed. 
At  Stradbroke  be  wrote  the  seven  volumes  of 
his  "Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Four  Gos¬ 
pels."  He  also  served  two  terms  as  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Gambridge,  and 
was  made  in  1872,  an  honorary  Oanon  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  In  the  spring  of  1880  Lord  Beaconsfield 
offered  him  the  deanery  of  Salisbury.  The 
somewhat  perilous  experiment  of  giving  to 
High  Ohuroh  Salisbury  a  dean  of  such  pro¬ 
nounced  evangelical  opinions  was,  however,  not 
destined  to  be  carried  out,  for  before  the  office 
had  been  entered  upon  the  Prime  Minister 
nominated  the  Dean  designate  as  the  first 
bishop  of  the  newly-formed  diocese  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  appointment  enraged  the  Ritualists 
almost  more  than  the  Public  Worship  Regula¬ 
tion  Act.  It  could  not  be  said,  however,  that 
as  a  bishop.  Dr.  Ryle  was  an  extremist  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  strong  evangelicalism, 
but  he  was  prepared  to  recognize  and  work 
with  men  of  other  views.  The  Bishop  disap¬ 
pointed  many  expectations  in  his  new  sphere. 
Those  who  expected  a  kind  of  evangelical 
millennium  in  Lancashire,  and  others  who 
looked  to  see  Liverpool  adorned  with  a  nmgnifi- 
oent  cathedral,  alike  fennd  their  hopes  frus¬ 
trated.  As  to  the  cathedral  question,  the 
Bishop  concluded  that  the  teeming  population 
was  more  in  need  of  district  churches  and  mis¬ 
sion-halls  than  of  a  costly  central  structure. 
And  in  making  provision  of  this  kind  he  was 
undoubtedly  very  successfuL  In  his  twenty 
years’  episcopate  forty-two  new  ohurohee  and 
forty-eight  new  mission-halls  were  opened,  and 
there  waa  a  prop«irti90»te  UigroiN  of  working 
clergy. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

CHRISTUS  CONSOL  ATOR. 

R.  W.  Raymond. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  rectifying  an  error  made 
a  tew  weeks  ago  in  ascribing  the  poem  then 
entitled  His  Answer,  to  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven. 
The  copy  of  the  poem  seen  by  the  editor  was 
so  endorsed,  bnt  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  kindly 
pointed  ont  the  authorship  of  the  poem  and  by 
the  courtesy  of  its  author,  Mr.  Rossiter  W. 
Raymond,  we  are  now  able  to  publish  an 
authentic  copy  of  Christus  Oonsolator  as  orig¬ 
inally  written.  Concerning  it,  Mr.  Raymond 
writes : 

“The  verses  entitled  Christus  Gonsolator 
were  written  by  me,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  very  dear  and 
lovely  young  woman,  a  member  of  the 
Plymouth  Sunday-school  in  Brooklyn.  They 
have  been  published  a  good  many  times,  both 
with  and  without  my  name,  and  have  suffered 
somewhat  at  the  hands  of  careless  copyists, 
and  still  more  through  the  ‘amendment  fiends’ 
who  tinker  the  doctrine  and  the  style  of  hymns 
with  stupid  audacity  They  have  beeu  printed 
once  at  least  in  The  Outlook  (or  perhaps  the 
Christian  Union)  under  my  name.  ...  It 
has  been  very  grateful  to  me  to  learn  from 
many  quarters  that  these  lines  have  comforted 
many  mourners.  ...  I  am  glad  to  have  them 
reprinted  hs  widely  as  their  helpfulness  to  oth¬ 
ers  may  seem  to  justify — only  I  do  wish  they 
could  be  left  by  editors  and  copyists  as  they 
were  left  by  mel” 

The  poem  so  accurately  meets  the  need  of  the 
bereaved  heart  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
has  been  copied  all  over  the  world,  even  though 
incorrectly.  Mr.  Raymond  further  writes  that 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Camiuade  of  21  Academy  street, 
Trenton,  N.  J  ,  ha^  printed  the  poem  on  satin 
slips  for  bookmarks,  and  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  her  for  eight  cents  each— most  appro¬ 
priate  to  slip  into  a  letter  to  a  bereaved  friend. 
Editor.  ] 

Beside  the  dead  I  knelt  for  prayer. 

And  felt  a  presence  as  I  prayed . 

Lo  1  it  was  Jesus  stand  Idk  there. 

He  smiled :  “  Be  not  afraid  I  ” 

“  Lord.  Thou  hast  conquered  death  we  know; 

Restore  again  to  life,”  I  said, 

“  This  one  who  died  and  hour  ago.” 

He  smiled :  “  She  is  not  dead.” 

”  Asleep  then,  as  thyself  didst  say : 

Yet  thou  canst  lift  the  lids  that  keep 
Her  prisoned  eyes  from  ours  away  !  ” 

He  smiled :  **  She  doth  not  sleep !  ” 

”  Nay  then,  tho'  haply  she  do  wake. 

And  look  upon  some  fairer  dawn. 

Restore  her  to  our  h(  arts  that  ache  !  ” 

He  smiled :  ”  She  is  not  gone  I  ” 

”  Alas  !  too  well  we  know  our  loss. 

Nor  hope  again  our  joy  to  touch, 

I'ntil  the  stream  of  death  we  cross.” 

He  smiled,  “There  is  no  such  1  ” 

”  Yet  our  beloved  seem  so  far. 

The  while  we  yearn  to  feel  them  near. 
Albeit  with  Thee  we  trust  they  are.” 

He  smiled  ”  And  1  am  here !  ” 

”  Dear  Lord,  how  shall  we  know  that  they 
Still  walk  unseen  with  us  and  Thee, 

Nor  sleep,  nor  wander  far  away  7  ” 

He  smiled :  ”  Abide  in  Me.” 


GITE  AND  TAKE 

There  are  two  aspects  of  that  summer  holi¬ 
day  which  seems  to  be,  and  really  is,  a  neces- 
sity-of  almost  every  one  in  this  busy  “end  of 
the  century”  life.  There  is  the  “giving”  side 
and  the  “taking”  side,  and  both  may  be  very 
full  of  blessing  or  very  full  of  bane. 

Country  villages  all  over  the  land  give  strong 
evidence  of  the  benefit  which  has  come  to 
them  from  their  city  visitors.  There  is  hardly 
one  within  fifty  miles  of  any  great  city  that 
is  not  better  kept,  neater,  more  beautiful  than 
it  was  before  city  people  began  to  come  there 
for  the  summer  holiday.  Nearly  every  village 
has  an  Improvement  Society  now.  and  old 
fences  are  mended  or  taken  down,  ragged  door- 
yards  have  become  neatly-mown  lawns,  gar¬ 
dens  and  roads  are  better  kept,  because  of  the 
higher  ideals  imported  by  summer  visitors. 
The  improvement  is  felt  indoors  as  well  as 
ont ;  the  home-cookery  is  better,  the  table-serv¬ 


ice  is  more  dainty,  the  ugly  wrapper  which 
once  disfigured  the  house-mother  is  replaced 
by  the-  neatly-made  cambric  dress,  because  of 
hints,  suggestions  and  examples  given  by  the 
city  visitors. 

And  they,  when  they  return  to  their  city 
homes,  take  with  them  more  than  the  renewed 
health  and  refreshed  spirits  which  they  found 
in  the  country.  They  carry  with  them  the 
pleasant  memory  of  simple  habits,  inexpensive 
pleasures,  early  hours,  neighborly  interests, 
which  have  been  a  refreshment  to  them  during 
the  summer  weeks ;  and  though  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  city  with  its  complex  duties  and 
interests  may  seem  to  obliterate  the  impression, 
they  do  not  quite  lose  it  before  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  comes  round  to  renew  the  old  feeling  and 
make  it  just  a  little  deeper.  These  are  the 
blessed  “give  and  take”  of  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion. 

There  may  be,  alas  I  there  sometimes  is,  a 
baneful  interchange,  when  foolish  girls  and 
women  carry  inappropriately  fine  clothes  or 
furniture  or  modes  of  living  to  their  summer 
homes,  rousing  in  their  country  neighbors  dis¬ 
content  for  simple  ways  and  appropriate  sur¬ 
roundings  When  they  set  the  example  of  Sab¬ 
bath  profanation,  remaining  away  from  church, 
and  spending  the  day  in  amusements  that  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  their  neighbors,  they  sow 
the  seeds  of  almost  incalculable  harm.  And 
when  city  visitors,  especially  boys  and  young 
men,  instead  of  seeking  recreation  in  the  inno¬ 
cently  charming  pleasures  of  the  country,  fre¬ 
quent  the  low  places  of  resort  and  the  corrupt 
society  which  nearly  every  country  village 
unfortunately  has  to  offer  to  those  who  choose 
to  seek  them,  they  carry  away  with  them  evil 
infinences  in  many  respects  worse,  because 
more  unintelligent  and  brutish,  than  those  they 
have  found  in  the  city.  The  country  is  not  an 
earthly  paradise.  Sin  and  Satan  are  active 
there  as  well  as  in  the  city.  A  boy  who  was 
comparatively  innocent  when  he  came  to  thp 
country  in  June  may  go  back  to  his  city  home 
in  September  depraved  and  well-nigh  ruined. 
There  is  a  “give  and  take”  which  is  full  of 
bane. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  a  city  family,  father, 
mother,  sons  and  daughters,  to  raise,  sensibly, 
the  tone  of  the  country  town  in  which  they 
have  a  summer  house  or  a  summer  boarding- 
place.  By  their  conduct  and  conversation,  by 
their  style  of  living  and  of  dress,  by  the  loan 
of  a  few  good  books,  and  an  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  Sunday-school  and  prayer-meetings, 
they  may  awaken  the  intelligence  and  refine 
the  taste  and  warm  the  religious  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  a  whole  community.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  a  village  community,  by  a  jealous  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  proud  unneighborliness,  to  refuse  any 
of  these  benefits  and  fail  to  confer  any.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fault  is  quite  as  much  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other  when  no  blessing  comes  to  a  coun¬ 
try  town  through  the  stranger  within  its  gates- 
Both  sides  need  to  be  eager  both  to  give  and  to 
take. 


WHAT  THE  WOMEN  GAINED 

I  had  a  talk  the  other  day  with  Governor 
Richards  of  Wyoming.  He  is,  by  the  way,  a 
high  type  of  man  for  such  a  position — large  in 
stature,  kind  smd  strong,  and  his  family  staunch 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cheyenne.  Among  other  things  he  said:  “The 
suffrage  of  the  women  has  been  a  distinct  gain 
to  politics  in  this  state  in  at  least  two  ways. 
It  certainly  has  raised  the  standard  of  character 
of  candidates  for  offices.  The  women  will  not 
support  a  man  of  recognised  bad  character,  and 
politicians,  knowing  this,  act  aocordingly. 
Again,  it  has  led  to  the  holding  of  primaries 
in  decent  places  where  women  can  attend. 
These  gains  we  count  a  blessing  in  our  state.  ” 

C.  M.  B. 


THE  adventures  OF  A  GRAY  CAT. 

L.  B.  Johnson. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  cat  playing  scare¬ 
crow?  And  a  stuffed  pussy,  too,  at  that?  Not 
very  long  ago  a  lady  who  loves  her  garden 
very  much  was  greatly  troubled  because  of  the 
flocks  of  hungry  sparrows  which  came  in  fam¬ 
ilies  and  companies  and  picked  up  all  the 
little  grass  and  flower  seeds  as  fast  as  they  were 
sown.  They  were  bold,  saucy  little  fellows,  not 
easily  frightened  away,  and  the  lady  was  in 
despair. 

“Why  not  have  a  cat?”  some  kind  friend 
suggested ;  bnt  no,  a  cat  would  kill  the  little 
birds.  Then  a  bright  idea  came  to  the  lady’s 
mind,  and,  to  her  family’s  amusement,  a  sleek- 
looking  gray  flannel  pussy  mounted  guard  over 
the  precious  seeds. 

How  the  sparrows  twittered  and  complained, 
but  not  one  of  them  dared  brave  that  flerce- 
looking  sentinel  I 

All  day  long  puss  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  bnt  late  in  the  afternoon  she  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappeared,  and  the  watchful  birds  were 
quick  to  discover  her  absence;  so  that  the  lady 
was  obliged  to  start  out  on  a  search  for  the 
missing  guard.  Not  very  far  from  home,  there 
sat  Miss  Pussy  on  a  neighboring  porch,  look¬ 
ing  as  dignified  as  ever.  She  was  seized  upon 
with  great  satisfaction,  when  a  door  opened 
and  ont  came  Mrs.  Neighbor  with  a  very  merry 
smile  on  her  face. 

“I  must  tell  you  how  completely!  have  been 
deceived,”  she  exclaimed.  “Yon  know  how 
very  much  afraid  of  cats  I  am?  Well,  my  dear 
friend,  1  have  been  standing  at  my  window 
for  some  time,  clapping  my  hsmds  and  crying 
‘Shool’  ‘Scat!’  to  that  very  lifelike  animal, 
and  feeling  much  disgusted  that  I  could  not 
frighten  it  away  I  ’  ’ 

Both  ladies  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  the 
funny  circumstance,  bnt  it  was  yet  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  how  puss  managed  to  get  away  from 
the  garden.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
another  funny  story  came  to  the  Garden  Lady’s 
ears.  Another  neighbor,  ont  for  a  stroll  with 
her  baby  and  two  pet  dogs,  was  startled  to  see 
one  of  the  dogs  dash  past  carrying  by  the  neck 
a  large  gray  oat,  and  shaking  it  violently  as 
he  ran. 

Mrs.  Mother  dropped  her  baby  and  started  in 
pursuit,  crying,  “Yon  shall  not  kill  that  cat  I 
Yuu  shall  not!” 

Can  yon  imagine  her  surprise  when  she  found 
that  she  had  rescued  a  puss  made  of  gray  flan¬ 
nel  and  stuffed  with  cotton? 

She  could  not  guess  its  rightful  home,  so 
she  left  it  on  the  step  where  the  dog  had 
dropped  it,  whence  it  came  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  its  owner,  and  at  last  accounts  was 
sitting  in  quiet  dignity  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  disappointed  sparrows.  —Selected. 

BABY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Babies  are  babies  the  world  over,  says  Harry 
A.  Armstrong  in  the  Chicago  Record.  The 
little  dark  fellow  in  Egypt  cries  for  the  moon 
just  as  does  the  white  baby  in  Boston.  Bnt 
the  mammas  may  differ. 

This  story  is  about  the  little  Filipino  baby 
and  how  it  is  carried  about  by  its  mother ;  for, 
after  all,  that  is  the  main  point  of  difference. 
Of  course  the  Filipino  babies  do  not  wear 
nearly  as  many  clothes  as  infants  do  in  this 
country,  and  do  not  have  pins  stuck  into  them 
to  make  them  cry.  They  lie  around  on  the 
bamboo  floors,  with  maybe  one  garment  on, 
and  sleep;  i^nd  when  they  grow  old  enough 
their  mammas  take  them  ont  to  market.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  they  wear  anything  on  their 
heads,  although  most  of  the  older  ones  have 
nice  little  silk  bonnets.  They  got  them  when 
they  went  to  the  big  stone  church  and  were 
christened.  Bnt  they  seldom  wear  them,  and 
many  a  daughter  is  christened  in  the  cap  that 
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her  grandmamma  was  christened  in.  Some¬ 
times  the  mother  shades  her  infant  daughter’s 
head  from  the  snn  with  an  umbrella,  but  the 
boy  babies  receive  no  such  attention. 

But  the  way  the  Filipino  mother  carries  her 
baby  is  the  queerest  aud  probably  the  easiest 
for  the  mother,  that  is  practiced  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  The  child  rides  astride  on  the  mother’s 
hip — one  chocolate  foot  in  front  and  the  other 
behind.  The  mother  places  her  hand  against 
the  back  of  the  little  one,  and  the  "nino” 
(infant)  holds  on  by  grasping  its^nother’s  arm. 
And  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  In  Japan  the 
women  carry  the  babies  in  a  blanket  on  their 
backs,  much  as  an  Indian  squaw  carries  a 
pappoose.  In  Egypt  the  little  ones  are  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  parents,  while  in  this 
country  the  small  child  is  carried  in  the  arms. 

The  Filipino  babies  are  not  always  carried  on 
the  hips,  however.  In  some  of  the  richer 
homes  there  are  perambulators,  or  baby  car¬ 
riages.  There  is  nothing  artistic  about  them. 
They  look  for  all  the  world  like  clothes  baskets 
mounted  on  four  very  small  wheels.  Some¬ 
times  the  perambulator  does  for  a  cradle  as 
well,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  basket  sets  in 
a  frame  and  can  be  swung.  Filipino  babies 
learn  to  talk  quite  young.  It  is  amusing  to 
hear  the  little  ones  lisping  over  the  Tagalog 
language  and  struggling  with  words  that  sopnd 
much  like  “ung”  and  “ong.  ”  When  they  are 
six  years  old,  the  children  are  started  off  to 
school,  and  spend  the  days  swinging  their  feet 
under  the  benches,  learning  the  Spanish  alpha¬ 
bet  in  the  forenoon  and  the  Tagalog  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Now,  there  is  an  hour  a  day  given  to 
the  English  language,  or,  as  they  call  it  there, 
the  "Americano.” 

The  Filipino  little  ones  have  few  things  to 
play  with,  and  do  not  know  what  a  doll  is. 
They  never  see  a  picture  book,  and  know  only 
the  tales  that  are  told  them  after  they  are  large 
enough  to  understand.  It  is  not  till  childhood 
passes  that  they  learn  the  meaning  of  the  songs 
that  are  crooned  to  them  when  they  are  put  to 
sleep — songs  of  the  sea  and  of  the  battles  of 
their  fathers. 

CHRISTIAN  HEROISM. 

In  a  recent  sermon  in  the  First  Reformed 
Ohnroh  of  Flushing,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  Potter,  preaching  on  the  first  chapter  of 
Joshua,  repeated  the  following  lines,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  The  Observer: 

A  man  mast  live.  We  justify 
Low  shift  and  trick,  to  treason  high, 

A  little  vote  for  a  little  gold. 

To  a  whole  Senate  bought  and  sold. 

With  this  self-evident  reply. 

“A  man  must  live.” 

But  is  it  so  7  Pray  tell  os  why 
Life  at  such  cost  you  have  to  buy  7 
In  what  religion  were  you  told 
“A  man  must  live?  ” 

There  are  times  when  a  man  must  die. 

Imagine  for  a  battle  cry 

From  soldiers,  with  a  sword  to  hold. 

From  soldiers,  with  a  flag  unrolled. 

This  coward's  whine,  this  liar’s  lie : 

“A  man  must  live." 


SHORT  STORIES. 

"Do  yon  believe  in  the  value  of  fresh  air?” 

"I  do,  indeed.  I  spent  a  week  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  it  cost  me  $200.  ’  ’ 

"O  dear  I”  said  the  principal  of  an  nnsnccess- 
fnl  bicycle  academy.  "Our  school  started  with 
a  good  attendance,  but  it  fell  off  I” 

"How  dreadfully  stout  the  general  is  get¬ 
ting?” 

"Tes.  Isn’t  it  fortunate?  Otherwise  he 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  wear  all  his  medals.” 


"Kase  cleanliness  am  next  to  godliness,” 
says  Brother  Watkins,  "et  am  no  excuse  foh 
de  small  boy  to  go  in  swimmin’  on  Sunday.” 


THE  TWO  GUESTS 

Worry  and  Fret  were  two  little  men 

That  knocked  at  my  door  again  and  again. 

“Oh.  pray  let  us  in,  but  to  tarry  a  night. 

And  we  will  be  off  with  the  dawning  of  light.” 

At  last,  moved  to  pity,  I  opened  the  door 

To  shelter  these  travelers,  hungry  and  poor; 

But  when  on  the  morrow  I  bade  them  “Adim,” 

They  said,  quite  unmoved,  “We’ll  tarry  with  you.” 

And,  deaf  to  entreaty  and  callous  to  threat. 

These  troublesome  guests  abide  with  me  yet. 

Mixed  Allegory. 

Even  in  the  pulpit  the  Irishman’s  speech 
presents,  on  occasion,  the  eccentricities  which 
afford  so  much  joy  to  unprejudiced  listeners. 

"The  Ohurch, ”  said  a  brave,  hard-working 
little  priest  to  his  Western  parishioners  "the 
Ohnroh,  my  friends,  is  like  a  ship  that  sails 
proudly  on  through  this  sea  of  trouble  that  we 
call  the  world.  The  waves  of  sin  beat  in  vain 
against  her  stalwart  sides,  and  the  waters  of 
error  dash  about  her  prow  and  do  her  no  harm. 

"And  why  is  this?”  ho  asked,  with  im¬ 
pressive  earnestness.  "Why  is  this,  my 
friends?  Because  she  is  founded  on  a  rock; 
not  on  sand,  but  on  a  rook,  from  which  no 
power  can  dislodge  her  I” 

A  Kind  Thought. 

From  a  lady’s  porch,  the  other  day,  I  saw  a 
number  of  birds  come  down  and  alight  on  the 
edge  of  a  large  bucket  of  water  by  the  well. 
Some  of  them  drank  and  then  flew  away ;  but 
others  threw  water  over  themselves,  and  then 
sat  there  preening  their  feathers  and  chirping 
happily.  Then  came  two  dogs,  which  took  a 
drink  and  ran  away.  Afterwards  I  saw  a  cat 
come  up  to  the  bucket,  and  then  a  chicken. 

"Are  all  these  pets  of  yours?”  I  asked. 

‘  *  Oh,  no  I  ”  said  the  lady ;  ‘  ‘  but  we  always 
keep  that  bucket  well  filled,  and  all  the  tired, 
thirsty  birds  and  animals  in  the  neighborhood 
come  to  it  and  seem  very  thankful  for  a  drink 
and  a  bath. ’’—Sunbeam. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

NATURE’S  TE  DEUM. 

Deep  in  the  woods  I  bear  an  anthem  ringing. 

Along  the  mossy  aisles  where  shadows  lie ; 

It  is  the  matin  hour,  the  choir  are  singing 
Their  sweet  Te  Deum  to  the  King  on  high. 

The  stately  trees  seem  quivering  with  emotion. 
And  tremble  in  an  ecstacy  of  music  rare. 

As  if  they  felt  the  stirring  of  devotion. 

Touched  by  the  dainty  Angers  of  the  air. 

The  grasses  grow  enraptured  as  they  listen. 

And  Join  their  verdant  voices  with  the  choir. 

And  tip  their  tiny  blades  that  gleam  and  glisten 
As  thrilled  with  fragrant  fancies  of  desire. 

The  brooklet  answers  to  the  calling  river. 

And  singing  slips  away  through  arches  dim : 

Its  heart  runs  over,  and  it  must  deliver 
Unto  the  King  of  kings  its  liquid  hymn. 

A  shower  of  melody  and  then  a  flatter 
Of  many  wings ;  the  birds  are  praising,  too. 

And  in  a  harmony  of  song  they  utter 
Their  thankfulness  to  Him,  their  Master  true. 

In  tearfulness  I  listen  and  admire 

The  great  Te  Deum  nature  kneeling  sings; 

Ah,  sweet  indeed  is  God’s  majestic  choir. 

When  all  the  world  in  one  pure  anthem  rings. 

_  -Anvn- 

A  DAY  WITH  NATURE. 

Dear  Conductor  :  It  was  a  grand  day  and  I 
started  out  to  use  it  in  the  best  way,  searching 
for  birds’  nests.  Just  after  breakfast,  my 
sister  and  I  wended  our  way  toward  the  Mead¬ 
owlark’s  home,  where,  hidden  neath  a  patch 
of  seaweed,  several  little  youngsters  lay.  We 
dared  but  look  at  them  a  minute  lest  we 
frighten  the  anxious  mother  who  was  wildly 
chirping  not  far  away.  We  then  turned  away 
and  started  on  along  the  oozy  flat,  but  soon 
found  ourselves  again  stopped  by  an  interest¬ 
ing  community  of  Fiddler-crabs.  They  are  the 
most  strange  and  uncouth  creatures,  I  think, 
I  have  ever  seen,  with  their  most  unevenly 
matched  pair  of  claws,  one  so  large  and  the 


other  so  small,  one  which  they  can  wield  and 
one  which  they  cannot.  They  live  in  holes  in 
the  ground  and  some  of  the  younger  ones,  when 
coming  out,  on  account  of  the  size  of  their 
weapons  can  hardly  stand  on  their  feet.  Hav¬ 
ing  roused  up  several  little  fellows  and  exam¬ 
ined  them,  we  continued  onward. 

Beneath  a  little  juniper  we  found  the  five 
beautiful  brown-speckled  eggs  of  the  Brown 
Thrasher,  lying  in  the  neat  little  nest  of  bark 
and  twigs  and  grass,  and  on  our  withdrawal 
we  heard  the  liquid,  mellow  notes  of  the  father 
singing  to  his  busy  mate.  Further  on  along 
the  flat  up  flew  the  mother  Bonaparte  Sand¬ 
piper,  with  her  bright  rump  shining  out 
plainly,  surely  "a  signal,”  as  Mr. Ernest  Seton 
Thompson  calls  the  white  tail  of  "Molly  Cot¬ 
ton  tail.  ’  ’  We  could  tell  from  her  movements 
that  she  surely  must  have  a  nest  close  at  hand, 
but  search  as  we  would  no  trace  of  it  could 
we  And,  and  we  decided  that  we  had  misunder¬ 
stood  her  somewhat  and  gave  up  the  search, 
amusing  ourselves  by  watching  the  million 
little  fishes  leaping  high  out  of  the  water  at 
our  'approach.  But  turning  around,  what 
should  we  see  but  Mrs.  Sandpiper  flying  down 
again  into  about  the  same  place  as  before,  and 
retracing  our  steps  we  found,' sure  enough,  the 
beginnings  of  a  cozy  nest  under  a  pile  of  sea¬ 
weed,  which  will  be  the  object,  I  expect,  of 
many  more  walks. 

Going  on  into  the  centre  of  a  marshy  thicket, 
we  found  suspended  from  a  tall  Olethra  bush, 
the  symmetrical  Red-wing’s  nest,  with  many 
of  the  scrawled-over  bluish  eggs  lying  therein. 
Having  taken  one  for  our  collection,  because 
of  the  ever-intensifying  thickness  and  prickli¬ 
ness  of  the  marsh  we  turned  back  again  into 
the  open  meaduw.  A  yellow  thistle,  the  first 
of  the  season,  raised  his  kingly  head  to  greet 
ns,  and  the  dainty  Arethusa  looked  up  from 
near  an  old  stone  wall.  The  patches  of  young 
Sensitive  Fern  gave  the  field  an  especially 
spring-like  aspect  and  everything  seemed  fresh. 
Just  then,  with  a  whirr,  a  handsome  Quail 
sprang  up. 

When  we  reached  home  there  was  one  hour 
to  spare  before  luncheon  and  I  started  out 
again  with  the  view  to  finding  a  Pamla 
Warbler’s  nest.  I  searched  in  all  the  trees 
until,  just  in  the  same  place  where  last  year  1 
found  it,  there  hung  the  little  pendant  nest 
of  Usnea,  almost  invisible.  The  mother  was 
sitting  on  her  three  dainty,  lilac  spotted  eggs, 
and  not  until  I  inadvertantly  touched  the  pieoe 
of  Usnea,  which  had  little  appearance  of  a 
nest,  did  she  fly  out.  When  I  returned  to 
luncheon  it  was  thinking  of  what  beautiful 
finds  I  had  made,  but  almost  better  luck  was 
later  to  befall  me. 

We  went  up  the  river  that  afternoon  with  an 
errand,  namely  to  watch  a  stump  in  which  we 
thought  a  Ohickadee  had  his  home.  In  this  we 
were  correct,  for  quite  soon  the  little  fellow 
came  flying  nearer,  at  first  very  fearful  and 
only  assuring  his  spouse  of  his  presence  by  a 
very  feeble  "Phebe.  ”  At  last,  however,  he 
plucked  up  courage,  darted  into  the  hole  and 
fed  hie  little  wife.  We  left,  for  we  had  been 
satisfied  that  this  was  his  nest  and  as  we  were 
looking  for  the  little  patch  of  Peraminm,  an 
Ovenbird,  feigning  a  broken  leg  and  broken 
wings,  came  hobbling  out  from  among  the 
shrubbery.  Uf  course  I  knew  she  must  have  a 
nest  there,  and  sure  enough,  after  a  long  search, 
there  was  the  little  oven  in  which  were  several 
little  babies.  This  was  the  greatest  find  of 
the  day  and  it  will  crown  it  forever  in  my 
memory.  Basil  Douglas  Hall. 

Well  done,  Basil  I  Your  interesting  and  well 
rewarded  observations  will  doubtless  inspire 
the  other  passengers  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
from  the  windows  of  our  Observation  Oar. 
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The  College  Department 

Rev-  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  Sammer  School  is  an  American  idea. 
The  movement  for  a  summer  period  of  study, 
which  began  with  the  Ohantanqna  example 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
even,  in  a  way,  yet  earlier  in  the  gatherings 
to  the  lectures  of  Professor  Agassiz,  has  now 
enlisted  scores  of  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  has  reached  to  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Universities  in  England,  Edinburgh  in 
Scotland,  Paris  and  Orindelwald  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  this  educational  economy  there  has 
been  a  fair  exchange,  however,  for  if  we  have 
contributed  the  “summer  school”  idea  to  the 
old  world,  we  have  received  from  England  the 
idea  of  “University  Extension;”  and  uniting 
the  two  we  have  developed  that  “diffusion  of 
well  being  among  the  people,  ”  of  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  spoke  in  his  Ohantanqna  address  of 
1896,  beyond  the  method  of  “education  by 
picnic”  to  the  privileges  of  popular  study 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Ohantanqna  Assembly  is  attended  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  by  seventy-five  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  while  the  Ohantanqna  Literary  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Circle  which  offers  a  systematic  course 
of  reading  at  home  in  history,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  art  and  religion,  throughout  the  year 
has  an  enrollment  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe, 
India,  China,  South  Africa  and  the  isles  of  the 
sea.  This  idea  has  opened  the  gates  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  to  the  American 
student  and  tourist  who  may  wish  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  of  the  summer’s  sojourn  in  study¬ 
ing  amid  the  most  historic  educational  scenes 
to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Summer  School  »t  Old  Ctaeiter. 

”  lu  May,  1887.  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent — now 
Cishop  Vincent — moved  by  the  suggestion  of 


time  of  the  Roman  possession.  An  interesting 
and  educating  feature  consists  in  pilgrimages 
made  to  such  historic  spots  as  Llangollen  and 
the  Abbey  of  Valle-Crucis  in  North  Wales, 
to  Harwarden  Castle  and  to  Eaton  Hall,  the 
country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

Cambridge  Cniv  rally. 

Summer  schools  are  held  alternately  in  the 
great  English  Universities  of  Oxford  tmd 
Cambridge.  To  an  American  student  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  educational  infiuences  comes 


purpose.  It  was  oonstruoted  on  so  elaborate  and 
accurate  a  plan  that  one  could  walk  through 
the  little  paths  which  represented  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  familiar  roads  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  There  were  Mount  Olivet  and  Calvary, 
all  constructed  on  a  proportionate  plan,  large 
and  accurate  even  to  details.  The  idea  repre¬ 
sented  that  principle  which  inspired  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Chautauqua  and  has  dominated  its 
policy,  that  is,  to  provide  opportunities  for 
education  in  the  most  attractive  way  possible 


CHAUTAUQUA 


from  the  historic  associations  of  the  noble  and 
ancient  university  of  Cambridge. 

Here  the  study  of  history  has  its  abiding 
place.  Here  is  Pembroke  College  with  its 
beautiful  gardens  where  William  Pitt  studied 
for  seven  years.  Here  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Franciscan  monastery  is  Sidney  Sussex  Col¬ 
lege,  where  Oliver  Cromwell  entered  as  fellow 
commoner  April  28,  1616.  But  to  the  Ameri- 


CHAUTAUQUA 


his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Patton  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  an  ardent  believer  in  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  contributed  an  article  on  the  history  of 
the  Chautauqua  movement  to  the  English 
Contemporary  Review.  The  article  and  the 
personal  infiuenoe  of  Dr.  Patton  took  England 
by  storm,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the  National 
Home  Reading  Union  was  founded  in  London. 
The  Union  now  holds  every  summer  at  Old 
Chester  by-the-Sea  a  summer  assembly,  which 
is  oftun  spoken  of  as  the  Chester  Ohantanqna. 

The  Town  Hall  of  Chester  affords  headquar¬ 
ters  and  reception-rooms  for  the  assembly. 
Morning  and  evening  lectures  are  given  in 
Music  Hall,  once  an  ecclesiastical  bnilding 
known  as  St  Nicholas  Chapel.  The  leotnres 
which,  as  a  rule,  have  relation  to  the  course 
of  stndy  in  the  Home  Reading  Union  cover 
literature,  history  and  science,  while  mnsical 
entertainments  and  lectures  are  frequently 
given.  The  course  emphasizes  the  value  of  the 
historic  environments  of  Old  Chester  as  per¬ 
haps  the  best  educational  features  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  gathering ;  buildings  are  recognized  which 
d^te  \j90k  ^  9^  A,D.  Md  niiiw  pitfowd  of  the 


can  student,  the  Mecca  of  Cambridge  is  Em¬ 
manuel  College,  whence  were  graduated  the 
leading  clergymen  of  New  England  in  colonial 
times.  Dr.  John  Brown  states  that  between 
1630  and  1689,  between  sixty  and  seventy  uni¬ 
versity  men  went  from  the  Mother  Country  to 
Massachusetts,  and  that  by  1647  the  number 
had  increased  to  ninety.  From  Em¬ 
manuel  College  came  the  young  and 
gifted  Rev.  John  Harvard  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1687.  Edward  Everett  has 
called  him  *  ‘  the  ever  memorable  bene¬ 
factor  of  learning  and  religion  in 
America;”  and  bis  work  may  be 
cited  as  a  most  noble  example  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  in  laying  as  he  did 
the  historic  foundaticns  of  Harvard 
College. 

Cb»alAaqaa  Sammer  School. 

One  of  the  earliest  achievements  of 
this  summer  gathering,  which  has 
been  called  the  “University  in  the 
Grove,  ”  was  a  topographical  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  land  of  Palestine  on  a  por* 
tioD  of  the  groonds  set  apart  for  that 


and  withal  to  base  all  things  on  accurate  schol¬ 
arship.  The  result  has  been  that  in  its  first 
quarter  century  Chautauqua  has  had  enrolled 
at  its  own  assembly  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  and  is  the  model  for  over  sixty  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Assemblies  which  are  held  in  thirty-one 
states  and  have  an  aggregate  annual  attend¬ 
ance  of  over  half  a  million  of  people. 

The  glory  of  historic  surroundings  cannot  be 
claimed  for  Chautauqua;  it  is  not  a  “sweet 
city  of  dreaming  spires, '  ’  its  beginnings  are 
not  “buried  in  a  profound  obscurity, ”  but  it 
has  Nature,  beautiful  and  health-giving  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
able  and  inspiring  teachers  and  educators  and 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  people.  Chau¬ 
tauqua  may  take  for  its  motto,  in  its  largest 
meaning,  this  pious  inscription  which  may 
be  seen  on  a  quaint  old  fshioned  timbered  house 
in  that  ancient  Roman  city,  Chester,  England, 
“God’s  providence  is  mine  inheritance.” 

Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton,  Massachu¬ 
setts. — In  April,  1792,  forty-eight  individuals, 
among  whom  were  included  Samuel  Lawrence, 
William  Prescott,  William  Bancroft  and  James 
Brazer,  formed  a  joint  stock  organization  “to 
raise  up  an  academy  in  Groton.  ’  ’  Shares  were 
taken  to  the  amount  of  £825  and  the  town  sub¬ 
scribed  forty  more.  Upon  petition  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  the  General  Court  granted  an  act  of 
incoporation,  September  26,  1793.  In  October 
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of  the  same  year  a  board  of  fifteen  trastees 
was  organized,  and  by  the  first  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  November  the  academy  bnilding  was 
erected.  Mr.  Henry  Moor  of  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  was  the  first  preceptor. 

Daring  the  following  fifty  years  considerable 
sams  of  money  were  given  and  bequeathed  to 
the  Academy.  In  1845,  in  consequence  of  the 
munificent  gifts  of  both  Messrs.  William  smd 
Amos  Lawrence,  the  name  was  changed,  by 


Monticello  Ladies’  Seminary,  Godfrey,  Ill. 
— In  certain  respects  Monticello  Seminary  sug¬ 
gests  Mount  Holyoke.  Its  founder,  Oapt. 
Benjamin  Godfrey,  felt  the  urgent  need  of  edu¬ 
cated  Christian  women  in  the  great  West,  for 
he  said,  “As  the  mother  so  the  child.”  He 
found  his  adviser  and  coadjutor  in  the  Rev. 
Theron  Baldwin  of  the  famous  "Yale  Band,” 
who  did  such  a  noble  work  for  boys  in  the 
early  “thirties.” 


After  examining 
many  Eastern  institu¬ 
tions  in  company  with 
Theron  Baldwin,  Cap¬ 
tain  Godfrey  took  Nas¬ 
sau  Hall,  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  as  a  model  for  the 
seminary  buildings  and 
in  1835  work  was  begun, 
thus  also  beginning  that 
consecration  to  Chris¬ 
tian  education  by  the 
old  sea  Captain  and  his 
wife  of  a  fortune 
amassed  in  many  suc¬ 
cessful  vojages  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Seminary  was 
opened  in  1888  and  in 
1840  a  charter  was  ob- 
taind  from  the  state. 
The  Rev.  Theron  Bald¬ 


and  Miss  Julia  C.  Kellogg ;  also  by  the  Faculty 
and  the  Board  of  Trust. 

At  the  Sixty-second  Commencement  held  last 
June,  the  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dun¬ 
can  J.  McMillan  D.D.  pastor  of  the  New  York 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  whose 
wife  is  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Monticello 
Students’  Association;  the  address  for  the 
Board  of  Trust  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
George  D.D. 

COMMENCEMENT  NOTES. 

The  graduating  class  at  Lehigh  University 
numbered  sixty-eight.  The  University  has 
received  daring  the  year  contributions  and  gifts 
to  the  amount  of  ^7,000.  The  large  building 
devoted  to  physics  and  electrical  engineering 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  April  is  in 
process  of  reconstruction  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupanoy  on  the  opening  of  the  term  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  new  laboratory  for  geological  re¬ 
search  has  been  fitted  up  and  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barrell,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology.  Presi¬ 
dent  R.  H.  Jesse  gave  his  semi-annual  report 
showing  an  almost  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
number  of  students  at  the  University;  Director 
Ladd  of  the  School  of  Mines  showed  a  like 
gratifying  increase  in  attendance. 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  our  school  for  the 
Christian  education  of  colored  girls  at  West 
Point,  Miss.,  closed  a  successful  session  June 
20.  It  graduated  its  first  class,  numbering 
eight  The  annual  address  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Davis  D.D.,  Presidnet  of  Barber 
Seimnary,  Anniston,  Ala.  The  outlook  for 
next  year  is  very  bright 
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egislative  enactment,  from  “Groton  Academy’* 
to  “The  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton.” 

In  1868  the  growth  of  the  Academy  necessi¬ 
tated  enlarged  accommodations,  although  two 
large  mansions  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Academy  bnilding  had  been  previously  given. 
To  meet  their  increased  demand,  Bigelow  Hall 
was  erected  as  a  dormitory.  On  July  4  1868, 
the  old  Academy  building,  a  wooden  structure, 
was  burned.  The  following  year  the  present 
edifice  was  built,  the  cost  being  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription  among  the  Alumni  and  friends. 

In  1899  the  policy  of  the  Academy  was 
changed  from  a  school  for  both  sexes  to  one  for 
boys  only.  Mr.  Howard  H.  O.  Bingham,  who 
had  gained  considerable  reputation  as  an  edn. 
cator  and  successful  manager  of  boys  both  in 
Massachusetts  and  Oonnecticut,  was  secured  to 
take  charge  of  the  school.  Under  his  care  the 
Academy  has  been  brought  into  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  preparatory  school  for  college  and 
technical  schools.  The  Academy  controls 
twelve  scholarships  for  its  graduates,  four  at 
William,  Bowdoin  and  Wabash. 

More  than  eight  thousand  students  have  at¬ 
tended  the  Academy  during  the  century  and 
its  graduates  are  prominent  in  almost  every 
state  and  territory.  General  reunions  have 
often  been  held,  those  especiallly  noteworthy 
being  the  jubilees  of  1854,  1883  and  1893.  At 
the  first  among  the  six  or  seven  hundred  guests 
were  the  former  pupils,  Abbott  Lawrence,  late 
Minister  to  England ;  President  James  Walker 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Amos  Kendall, 
ex- Postmaster  General.  These  were  great  days 
for  the  old  school. 

Among  those,  once  students  at  Lawrence 
Academy,  who  have  won  distinction  may  be 
mentioned:  Lather  Lawrence  (1794),  second 
Mayor  of  Lowell;  William  Richardson  (1815), 
Chief- Justice  of  New  Hampshire ;  his  nephew, 
William  A.  Richardson  (1887),  who  at  his 
death  was  Chief- Justice  of  United  States  Court 
of  Claims;  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  (1838),  ex- 
Mayor  of  Boston  and  Overseer  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege;  Albert  E.  Pillsbnry  (1866),  ex- Attorney 
General  of  MassachnsettB ;  Prof.  R.  B.  Rich¬ 
ardson  (1863)  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the 
American  College  at  Athens;  the  Hon.  Warren 
Stone  (1855),  ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
many  others. 


win  continued  for  three 
years  as  organizer  and  Principal,  when  Miss 
Philena  Fobes  was  appointed  acting  Principa 
and  so  continued  for  twenty-two  years.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Fobes,  in  1867  Miss  Harriet 
Newell  Haskell  took  up  the  work  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  until  now.  Miss  Haskell  was  educated 
at  Middlebury  College  and  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary,  and  has  been  to  Monticello  Sem¬ 
inary  what  Mary  Lyon  was  to  Mount  Holyoke. 

When  the  destructive  fire  of  1888  suddenly 
wiped  out  the  buildings  and  equipment  which 
had  grown  and  aocumnlated  in  the  fifty  years 
of  the  Seminary’s  life  it  was  Miss  Haskell’s 
spirit  and  genius  which  led  the  Alumni  to 
build  anew  and 


The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  announce  the  election  of  Prof.  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Sadler  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  to  the 
junior  professorship  of  naval  arohitecture  in 
the  recently  established  deparmtent  of  marine 
engineering.  Professor  Sadler  accepts  and  will 
begin  his  work  in  the  fall. 

At  its  semi-annual  meeting  the  board  of  cura¬ 
tors  of  the  University  of  Missouri  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments  were  made:  James  T. 
Geronld  of  Columbia  University  to  be  librarian 
with  W.  E.  Stone  as  first  assistant ;  Dr.  Max 
Myer  of  Clark  University  to  be  professor  of 
Experimental  Psychology ;  Cbarlf s  Ellwood  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  to  be  professor  of 
Sociology ;  Miss  Jane  A.  L.  Zabriskie  of 
Chicago,  professor  of  Household  Economics 
and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Green  of  Leland  Stanford 


more  splendidly. 

Godfrey  is  about 
twenty  -  three 
miles  north-west 
of  St.  Louis  in  a 
rolling  prairie 
country,  and  the 
beautiful  Semin¬ 
ary  bnilding 
stands  at  the  head 
of  a  noble  avenue 
of  old  trees.  Join¬ 
ing  it  from  the 
main  corridor  is 
the  Eleanor  Irwin 
Reid  Memorial 
Chapel,  given  by 
Mr.  William  H. 
Reid.  The  fifty 
acres  of  lawn, 
groves,  play 
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grounds,  forest 

and  ponds  contained  in  the  oampus  give  ample 
opportunity  for  out  of  door  exercise  and  sports 
of  various  kinds,  while  indoor  play  rooms, 
gymnasium  and  bowling  alley  provide  for  the 
same  in  wet  or  cold  weather. 

This  historic  school,  the  earliest  of  all  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  for  young  women 
in  the  West,  with  all  its  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  “held  in  trust;”  what  is  realised  from 
its  revenue  above  the  running  exiienses  is  used 
to  increase  its  equipment  or  to  widen  its  sphere 
of  usefulness.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust 
Miss  Haskell  has  been  aided  all  the  years  by 
the  two  assistants  whom  she  brought  with  her 
to  Monticello  in  1867,  Miss  Emily  Q.  Alden 


University  to  be  professor  of  Physiology.  Dr. 
Isidor  Loeb,  at  present  in  the  department  of  His¬ 
tory,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  F.  C.  Hicks 
who  resigned  the  chair  of  Economics,  and  Prof. 
E.  M.  Yiolette  was  advanced  from  instructor 
to  professor  of  History.  Dr.  Hicks  and  Prof. 
H.  T.  Cary  of  the  Civil  Engineering  depart¬ 
ment  have  accepted  positions  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 


Daring  commencement  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  the  cornerstone  of  Medbeiy  Hall  was 
laid — the  gift  of  Miss  Catbuine  M.  Tuttle  of 
Columbus,  O.,  in  memory  of  her  uncles,  Syl¬ 
vester  and  Joseph  Medbery.  Hobart  has  parted 
with  Prof.  Hamilton  L.  Smith  after  thirty- 
three  years  of  service  in  its  chair  of  Philoso- 
phy;  his  students  giving 
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THE  SILENT 

Louise  Seyraoar  Houghton 
CHAPTER  XXVL 

There  was  discontent  in  Clarsigny,  for  the 
hay  was  being  spoiled  by  incessant  rain. 
Oaths  lond  and  deep  panctnated  the  discourse 
of  men  who  gathered  under  the  dripping  shel¬ 
ter  of  projecting  eaves,  or  brought  their  wet 
boots  to  spoil  Mme  Vaillant’s  neatly  sanded 
floor  while  they  sat  over  glasses  of  absinthe 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  women,  doubly 
anxious  over  the  prospective  loss  and  the 
present  waste  of  money,  were  uncertain  of 
temper,  and  boxed  and  cuffed  the  children, 
who  took  refuge  in  the  only  shelter  where  they 
were  welcome— the  cabin  of  the  Bon  Berger. 
For  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
Jnstine  willingly  wiped  the  floor  three  times  a 
day. 

Bellah  kept  her  impromptu  classes  busy  and 
happy  with  Bible  stories,  pictures  and  the 
Binging  of  hymns,  in  all  which  Anna,  now  nine 
years  old,  was  a  real  help.  The  little  girl, 
carefully  trained  and  intelligent  beyond  her 
years,  had  of  late  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  in  which  her  parents  were  engaged, 
and  great  was  her  joy  when  she  was  permitted 
to  sit  np  late  enough  to  usher  the  attendants 
t}  their  seats  at  the  evening  meeting,  or  when 
her  father  permitted  her  to  accompany  him  on 
a  tract  distributing  mission. 

Nicolas  had  at  once  perceived  that  nnder  the 
circumstances  prevailing  at  Olarsigny  his  best 
introdnction  to  the  intelligent  attention  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  men,  was  by 
means  of  tracts.  Tract  distribution  is  by  no 
means  common  in  France,  and  in  the  absence 
of  free  reading-rooms  the  alert  and  hungry 
minds  of  the  common  people  eagerly  accept 
any  reading  matter,  good  or  bad,  that  may 
come  in  their  way.  Of  bad  there  is  more 
than  enough ;  the  obscene  and  immoral  press 
has  become  a  public  nuisance  in  France, 
against  which  Protestants  and  Oatholics  are 
working  together,  with  legislation  and  philan¬ 
thropy  actively  co-operating.  But  the  common 
mind  is  not  yet  utterly  vitiated ;  it  is  an  un¬ 
heard  of  thing  that  a  religions  tract  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  anything  bnt  respect  or  even  eager¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  always  read  with  interest,  perhaps 
msny  times  over,  and  with  true  French  thrift, 
oarefnlly  preserved.  The  tracts  which  Mr. 
Pipotin  distributed  formed  the  subject  of  many 
an  interesting  conversation  in  cottage  kitchens 
and  conrt  yaMs,  in  the  flelds,  and  even  on  the 
platform  of  the  boat.  By  the  third  week  of 
his  stay  at  Olarsigny  they  had  attracted  a 
large  number  of  the  villagers,  especially  the 
men,  to  the  meetings,  and  the  rainy  weather 
completed  the  work.  The  boat  was  now  so 
crowded,  night  after  night,  that  Nicolas  asked 
the  Committee,  in  Paris,  to  permit  him  to  re¬ 
main  a  second  three  weeks  in  Olarsigny,  three 
weeks  being  nnder  ordinary  circumstances  the 
nsnal  stay  at  any  given  point 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  who 
came  regularly  was  Philippe  Jacot,  an  old  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Crimean  war.  One  of  his  tent 
mates  had  had  a  New  Testament,  and  Jacot 
had  occasionally  whiled  away  a  weary  hour 
by  reading  it.  But  his  tent  mate  was  killed 
and  bis  belongings  were  sent  home,  and  thongh 
Jacot  often  tried  he  had  never  been  able  to  get 
hold  of  another  copy  of  the  little  book.  Tet 
it  was  doubtless  his  memories  of  what  he  had 
read  that  had  kept  him  from  the  prevailing 
atheism  and  made  him,  as  some  one  had  told 
Nicolas,  the  one  man  in  the  village  who  at¬ 
tended  mass.  Straying  into  the  boat  one 
evening  he  heard  a  chapter  read  which  awak¬ 
ened  the  old  associations,  and  after  that  he 
never  failed  to  oome ;  always  sitting  in  the 
same  place,  drinking  in  every  word,  his  flne 
open  face  a  real  inspiration  to  the  preacher. 

*  Copyright,  1900.  By  Louisx  Sxtmoub  Houohtox 


He  never  appeared  to  And  the  least  incongrnity 
between  the  teachings  on  the  boat  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Church,  which  indeed  he  now  at¬ 
tended  more  assidnonsly  than  ever;  and 
Nicolas  did  not  deem  that  the  old  man’s  unin¬ 
vited  presence  was  a  violation  of  the  compact 
between  himself  and  the  priest.  Instances  of 
Roman  Catholics  being  made  more  devout  and 
consistent  adherents  of  their  own  Church  are 
indeed  not  uncommon  in  the  MoAll  Mission. 

One  morning  Nicolas  awoke  with  a  severe 
cold  and  sore  throat,  due  to  his  not  having  had 
time  to  change  his  wet  clothes  before  meeting, 
the  evening  previous. 

“lam  particularly  sorry, ’’  he  said  to  Bellah, 
“because  I  promised  to  take  a  tract  to  Jules 
Potin ;  he  is  in  great  distress  of  mind  and  I 
have  one  which  I  think  will  help  him.  And 
Pere  Jacot,  good  old  fellow,  longs  for  a  Gospel. 
I  promised  to  take  him  one  and  I  am  sorry  to 
disappoint  them.” 

“Father,”  exclaimed  Anna  eagerly,  “I’ll 
take  them  I  I  know  the  way.  Do  let  me  go!” 

Both  parents  protested.  “It  is  ponring,  ” 
said  the  mother,  “and  the  streets  are  deep  in 
mud.  It  cannot  be  thought  of.  ” 

“I  shan’t  get  wet,  mother,  indeed  I  shan’t,” 
insisted  the  little  girl.  “I  will  wear  yonr 
waterproof  cape  and  take  father’s  big  um¬ 
brella.  Do  let  me  go  with  the  tracts,  they  do 
so  much  good.  Do  let  me,  little  father,  I  shall 
be  so  happy.  ” 

They  conld  not  resist  the  child’s  earnestness, 
and  having  been  well  bandied  np,  off  trndged 
the  little  maiden  nnder  her  great  umbrella, 
the  tracts  safe  in  a  waterproof  bag  on  her  arm. 

She  had  given  the  tract  to  Jnles  Potin,  and 
called  in  at  old  Mother  Barnot’s  with  a  leaflet 
containing  a  hymn.  Having  sang  the  hymn, 
to  the  old  woman’s  great  satisfaction,  she  set 
off  np  the  hill,  for  Pere  Jacot  lived  in  an  old 
hnt  at  the  corner  of  the  Manor  garden. 

She  had  often  noticed  the  tangled  vines 
hanging  over  the  high  wall,  and  the  great  trees 
towering  above  it,  bnt  her  father  had  never 
suggested  leaving  a  tract  at  La  Cerisette. 

Bnt  as  Anna  came  out  from  Pere  Jacot’s  hnt 
a  strong  impulse  moved  her  to  go  on  to  the 
garden  door,  and  ring  the  bell.  It  jangled  so 
londly  that  she  was  almost  frightened,  yet 
when  no  one  answered  she  rang  again.  Still 
there  was  no  answer,  and  half  terrified  thongh 
all  the  more  earnest  in  her  wish  to  leave  a 
tract,  Anna  palled  the  bell  a  third  time,  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  A  few  moments  later 
she  heard  a  step  inside  and  the  door  was 
opened  half-way. 

Child  that  she  was,  Anna  was  etrnok  by  the 
expression  of  Mme  Langnard’s  face  as  she 
stood  in  the  half-opened  door.  Unutterably 
sad,  there  was  also  a  look  of  horror  such  as 
the  little  girl  had  never  seen,  and  which  half 
terrified  her.  Yet  she  smiled  and  holding  out 
a  tract,  she  said : 

“Don’t  you  want  this,  Madame?  It  is  a 
lovely  story;  all  about  how  Jesus  took  good 
care  of  some  people.  ” 

Mme  Langnard  held  out  her  hand  without  a 
word,  and  the  little  girl  with  a  bright  “Good 
morning,  Madame,  I  know  you’ll  like  the 
story,”  tamed  away. 

The  rain  cleared  up  before  sunset  and  there 
was  promise  of  pleasant  weather.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  thinly  attended,  for  the  moonlight 
must  he  utilized  in  the  fields,  repairing  as  best 
might  be  the  ravages  of  the  rain.  For  this 
Nicolas  was  not  sorry,  as  his  voice  was  hoarse, 
and  speaking  rather  painful.  The  service  was 
made  as  informal  as  possible  and  the  hour  was 
half  over  when  Father  Oharbonnet  came  in, 
and  took  a  seat  apart  from  the  little  group 
closely  gathered  around  their  teacher. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  little  dog  ran  in,  and 
after  him  the  worthy  landlady.  Mme  Vaillant 
had  never  been  on  the  boat  before,  nor  had  she 


ever  been  invited,  Nicolas  knowing  her  to  be 
one  of  Father  Oharbonnet’s  most  zealous  ad¬ 
herents. 

The  little  dog  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
room  investigating  and  smelling,  and  finally 
curled  himself  up  on  the  platform,  whence  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  or  rather  a  blind  eye,  to  his 
mistress’s  pantomimic  exhortations.  Too  cour¬ 
teous  to  interrupt  the  service,  Mme  Vaillant 
seated  herself  in  the  nearest  vacant  chair,  and 
her  interest  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  con¬ 
versation  that  ensued,  for  the  informal  service 
had  in  some  sort  taken  on  the  character  of  a 
class  meeting,  and  one  or  two  of  the  more 
intelligent  men  were  asking  for  light  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  with  which  their  former  atheistic 
doctrines  were  in  coniflct.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  the  landlady  stepped  np  to  Nicolas  and 
accepting  his  proffered  hand  said  in  her  strong 
cherry  voice,  “I  was  going  to  beat  Ton -ton 
there,  for  mnning  away  from  me.  But  now 
I  don’t  blame  him:  the  poor  beast  is  wiser  than 
I,  for  he  had  sense  to  know  that  this  is  a  good 
place,  and  I  have  been  beast  (stupid)  enough 
to  keep  away  all  these  weeks.” 

Father  Oharbonnet  lingered  in  his  far  comer 
until  all  had  gone ;  then  he  approached  N  icolas 
who  was  hastening  toward  him. 

“Will  you  oome  with  me?”  he  asked.  “I 
see  that  you  have  a  bad  cold,  bnt  the  night  is 
clear,  and  this  is  a  case  where  you  are  needed.  ” 

“Of  coarse  I  will  oome,”  the  Evangelist 
answered,  and  without  asking  more  he  turned 
to  look  for  his  hat.  Bellah  brought  it  with 
his  overshoes,  .while  the  priest  gazed  around  as 
if  in  search  of  some  one.  ‘  ‘  The  little  girl,  ’  ’ 
he  said,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Pipotin’s  look  of  in¬ 
quiry.  “It  is  too  late  to  see  her?” 

“She  is  sound  asleep,”  replied  Bellah  smil¬ 
ing,  “but  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you  to-mor¬ 
row,  M.  r  abbel” 

*  ‘  She  is  a  blessed  child,  ’  ’  said  the  priest  ear 
nestly,  and  went  away  with  Nicolas. 

Outside  the  villagers  were  slowly  moving 
away  in  little  groups,  and  the  priest  tnrned 
into  an  unfrequented  path  which  brought  them 
out  upon  the  high  road  beyond  the  village. 
As  they  walked  he  explained  his  errand. 

“You  can  hardly  have  failed  to  hear  of  the 
sorrows— I  may  well  say  the  tragedy— at  the 
Manor  Honse,  ’  ’  he  said. 

Nicolas  admitted  that  he  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  story. 

“It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  you  how 
nobly  that  admirable  woman,  Mme  Langnard, 
has  borne  her  martyrdom,”  Father  Ohar¬ 
bonnet  went  on,  “all  the  more  nobly  because 
as  you  doubtless  know  she  has  no  hope  of 
a  future  life— no  belief  in  God.  And  yet  in 
justice  to  her  you  ought  to  know  it  all,  down 
to  the  small  details,  as  I  have  known  them, 
before  hearing  of  the  horror  from  which  that 
blessed  child,  your  little  daughter,  saved  that 
sorely  tried  woman.  For  otherwise  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  understand  that  she  was  about 
to  imperil  her  soul’s  salvation  (as  we  know 
would  have  been  the  case,  thongh  she  would 
not  think  so),  when  she  was  arrested  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell— three  times  repeated  by 
your  little  girl.  ” 

Nicolas  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“It  is  hard  to  understand,”  the  priest  went 
on,  “how,  knowing  herself  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  her  family,  and  having  so  long  and 
BO  nobly  borne  her  burden,  her  self-sacrificing 
spirit  should  at  last  have  failed  her.  Things 
have  indeed  been  peculiarly  trying  of  late :  her 
husband,  her  daughter,  are  now  little  better 
than  raving  maniacs,  and  surely  ought  to  be 
put  under  some  form  of  restraint.  But  in  her 
agony  this  resource  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  Mme  Languard ;  and  this  morning,  in  what 
we  must  believe  to  have  been  a  temporary  aber¬ 
ration,  the  poor  lady  was  preparing  to  hang 
herself  when  she  was  startled  by  the  ringing 
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of  the  bell.  She  resolved  to  pay  no  attention 
to  it,  bat  when  it  rang  again,  and  still  a  third 
time,  she  conld  not  resist  the  appeal.  It  would 
be  only  a  quarter  hour  longer,  she  said  to 
herself,  and  she  went  to  the  garden  door. 

“There  she  saw  the  sweet  face  of  a  little 
child,  who  put  a  tract  into  her  hand  with  some 
gentle  words  and  went  away.  And  when  I 
went  to  her  this  afternoon  for  my  daily  call 
— for  of  late  she  has  needed  all  that  I  could  do 
for  her— little  dreaming  of  what,  but  for  your 
child  and  the  mercy  of  the  Mother  of  Mercy  I 
should  have  found  there,  I  found  instead  a 
woman  alive  indeed,  and  innocent  of  mortal 
sin,  but  so  unstrung,  so  agonized  in  spirit, 
that  I  was  powerless  to  help  her.  She  had 
your  daughter’s  little  tract  in  her  hand :  she 
had  been  reading  it  again  and  again ,  and  when 
I  found  no  words  of  mine  availing  to  calm  her 
mental  agony,  I  resolved  to  ask  yon  to  see  her 
and  do  what  you  can  for  her.  ’  ’ 

Nicolas  stood  for  a  moment  speechless.  Then 
patting  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  tall 
priest  he  said  in  a  choked  voice,  “God  help 
you,  my  brother,”  and  they  went  on  together 
in  silence. 

(To  be  enntluued.) 

WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Desperadoes  in  the  Mountains.  —That  cour¬ 
ageous  missionary.  Miss  Oort  at  Orocketts- 
ville,  Ky. ,  reports  a  serious  disturbance  which 
occurred  at  the  Laurel  Fork  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  where  one  hundred  people  were  assem¬ 
bled  on  a  Sabbath  morning :  “  A  band  of  desper¬ 
ate  young  men,  some  ten  in  number,  generally 
go  to  the  grocery  each  Sabbath  morning  to 
prepare  for  the  ‘meetin’.’  They  attend  all  the 
meetings  they  hear  of,  armed  with  long,  sharp 
knives,  pistols,  etc.  They  are  always  intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  one  of  the  party  creates  a  disturbance, 
and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrest  the  offender 
they  present  their  weapons  and  rush  to  intimi¬ 
date  peaceable  men  who  wish  to  protect  the 
meeting  and  keep  order.  They  have  been  at¬ 
tending  our  Sabbath -school  once  or  twice  a 
month  ever  since  I  came  here,  and  although 
several  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  there  would 
be  an  outbreak,  nothing  serious  occurred,  until 
recently  I  heard  one  firing  off  his  pistol  below 
the  ohurch  several  times,  and  saw  him  coming 
into  Sabbath-school  much  intoxicated.  At  the 
gate  he  had  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalrymple  as  he 
was  leaving,  had  sworn  at  him  and  threatened 
to  shoot  him,  and  also  to  shoot  through  the 
church  where  about  one  hundred  people  were 
gathered;  but  his  companion  persuaded  him 
to  empty  all  the  barrels  of  his  pistol  before 
coming  into  the  church.  He  was  noisy  and 
put  his  hand  to  his  pistol  when  I  reproved 
him.  After  Sunday-school  he  tried  to  get  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen,  recently  married  to  an 
old  man,  to  get  up  behind  him  on  his  horse. 
Her  jealous  husband  was  about  to  shoot  him. 
He  re-loaded  his  pistol  intending  to  shoot  the 
enraged  husband.  This  was  prevented  by 
comrades  until  the  object  of  his  hate  had 
escaped,  but  twice  it  seemed  as  if  any  of  us 
might  be  shot,  as  we  could  not  get  away. 

“Four  weeks  later,  while  Mr.  Dalrymple 
was  praying,  we  heard  a  drunken  crowd  sing¬ 
ing,  cursing  and  yelling  as  they  came  down  the 
hill.  Presently  they  came  in  and  one  of  their 
number  talked  so  loud,  mocked  the  minister 
and  made  such  an  uproar,  that  several  members 
of  the  church  rose  up  to  take  him  in  charge. 
Four  of  the  band  rushed  up  with  knives  and 
said  that  they  would  kill  the  first  man  who 
dsured  to  touch  him. 

“The  congregation  dispersed  and  I  attempted 
to  hold  Sabbath-school,  but  disturbance  con¬ 
tinued  until  I  adjourned  the  school  with 
prayer,  and  went  to  my  home.  Before  the 
men  got  him  out  he  destroyed  three  chairs. 
He,  together  with  his  cousin,  then  went  to  the' 


house  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Riley,  where  they 
broke  dishes  and  looking  glasses.  When  Mr. 
Riley  interfered,  four  of  the  confederates  drew 
knives  on  him.  He  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  five  desperadoes :  two  were  out  very  badly. 
Mr.  Riley’s  son,  a  young  married  man  and  a 
member  of  our  church,  was  out  while  defend¬ 
ing  and  assisting  his  father,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  died  in  half  an  hour.  Many  think 
that  this  work  is  ended.  These  roughs  threaten 
to  burn  the  church  and  my  home.  I  am  not 
terrified,  but  am  resting  in  God.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Oort  asks  that  Presbyterian  women 
will,  at  this  crisis,  come  to  God  with  earnest 
beseechings  that  he  will  deliver  his  people  out 
of  the  hands  of  wicked,  drunken  desperadoes. 

H.  E.  B. 

SHALL  THIS  TEAR  BE  A  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE 
TO  THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  OUR 
SOITHI.AND. 

C.  Humble,  Synodical  S.  S.  Missionary. 

THE  situation. 

Leaving  out  of  our  consideration  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  our  Southern  mountain  region  in  which 
the  Southern  Presbyterians  are  working,  of 
which  at  least  a  dozen  are  barely  touched  by 
them,  there  are,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Synods  of  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  twenty-four  counties,  four  in  West 
Virginia,  twelve  in  Kentucky,  four  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  four  in  North  Carolina,  in  which 
Presbyterians  are  doing  nothing,  and  these 
contain  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple;  besides  there  are  twelve  counties  in  the 
same  territory,  four  in  Tennessee  and  eight  in 
Kentucky  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  people,  the  body  of  whom  are 
not  reached  by  us,  as  we  have  in  each  county 
only  one  or  at  most  two  stations.  This  gives 
ns  thirty-six  counties  with  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  people  living  in  compara¬ 
tive  darkness,  in  dire  need  of  our  assistance 
and  crying  out  for  it.  These  people  are  at  our 
very  doors,  and  from  any  city  east  of  the 
Mississippi  may  in  one  day  be  reached,  al¬ 
though  it  would  take  two  days’  hard  riding 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station,  to  reach  the 
most  remote  parts  of  this  territory.  These  are 
our  kinsmen,  children  of  our  own  people  in 
blood  and  creed,  Americans  of  the  purest  and 
truest  type,  yet  we,  Presbyterians  and  patriots, 
have  for  a  hundred  years  passed  them  by  in 
spite  of  their  famishing  condition. 

THE  OBLIGATION. 

The  proposition  is  that  we  at  once  put  the 
Gospel  as  we  have  it  within  reach  of  these, 
our  brethren  in  the  mountains,  and  make  this 
closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  centniy  to  them 
a  Year  of  Jubilee. 

John  Knox,  Paul  and  our  Saviour  himself 
exalt  the  duty  of  oaring  for  our  own.  Christ 
commanded  his  Apostles  to  begin  preaching 
the  Gospel  at  Jerusalem,  and  fixed  the  order  of 
advance,  Jerusalem,  all  Judea,  Samaria  and 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

How  strikingly  our  mountain  region  corre¬ 
sponds  to  their  hill  country,  Judea,  contigu¬ 
ous  as  it  is  to  our  Jerusalem.  Moreover  our 
Master  emphasized  the  supremacy  of  this  senti¬ 
ment  when  he  confined  his  labors  to  his  native 
land,  and  said:  “I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  ”  Paul  said:  “He 
that  oareth  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel,*”  and  expressed 
his  own  feelings  in  these  awful  words:  “I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from 
Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flesh;”  while  John  Knox  cried  out 
in  agony,  “Lord,  give  me  Scotland  or  I  die,” 
and  in  this  devotion  made  Scotland  both  the 
cradle  and  the  citadel  of  Presbyterianism. 

Whatever  we  should  do  for  other  peoples  in 
oar  own  or  in  foreign  lands,  we  certainly 


should  not  longer  pass  by  the  Mountaineers 
of  our  SouthUnd,  who  are  pre-eminently  and 
distinctly  our  own,  but  should  at  the  very 
least  place  the  Gospel  in  the  simplest  and  most 
inexpensive  way  within  their  reach. 

INTERR(X}ATION  NO  1. 

How  can  we  place  the  Gospel  within  reach 
of  all  these  people  in  the  most  expeditions  and 
inexpensive  way? 

Answer:  By  sending  among  them  Sabbath- 
school  missionaries,  who  visit  every  home  and 
leave  in  each  a  book,  tract,  Bible,  Testament, 
paper  or  card,  and  a  personal  word  for  the 
Master,  who  in  each  neglected  community  or¬ 
ganize  a  Sabbath-school  wherein  all  the  people, 
old  and  young,  may  gather  to  receive  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  the  most  attractive  way,  in  precept, 
picture,  story  and  song,  and  who  will  give 
these  schools  constant  supervision,  training 
superintendents  and  teachers,  stimulating  the 
people  to  attend  the  school  and  to  study  the 
Word  and  developing  these  schools  as  may  be 
possible  and  expedient  into  churohes.  And 
as  churches  are  organized  and  academies  estab¬ 
lished,  these  men,  who  ordinarily  should  be 
ordained  ministers,  may  continue  the  work  as 
pastors  and  principals.  The  Sunday-school  is 
the  primary  religions  institution  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath  •  school  •missionary  the  pioneer  agent, 
while  the  organized  ohurch  and  school  com¬ 
plete  the  work  to  be  done. 

INTERROGATION  NO.  2. 

How  many  missionaries  will  be  required  to 
efiQciently  do  this  work  and  make  it  perma¬ 
nent? 

Answer:  A  careful  survey  of  the  thirty-six 
neglected  counties  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  some  cases  grouping  in  one  field  two  con¬ 
tiguous  counties,  thirty  missionaries  can  cover 
the  ground  and  fairly  care  for  it.  Usually  a 
missionary  should  have  only  a  single  county, 
because  the  workers  have  to  be  trained  by  him 
and  the  interest  must  be  continually  renewed, 
until  the  work  is  firmly  established. 

INTERROGATION  NO.  3. 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  send  each  mission¬ 
ary  and  sustain  him? 

Answer:  Six  hundred  dollars  (|600)  a  year. 

INTERROGATION  NO.  4. 

How  is  the  money  for  this  work  to  be  secured? 

Answer :  The  field  has  exceptional  needs,  as 
was  recognized  by  the  General  Assembly  when 
it  organized  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  to  carry  on  school  work  among  those 
and  other  needy  peoples,  and  to  raise  special 
funds  for  so  doing.  We  need  no  new  machin¬ 
ery  for  this  purely  Gospel  work,  our  Sabbath- 
school  and  Missionary  department  is  already 
equipped  to  direct  it,  but  we  do  need  special 
offerings  that  it  may  be  done,  and  our  hope  is 
that  thirty  wealthy  churches  or  individuals 
will  take  one  of  these  mountain  counties  Or 
groups  as  their  missionary  parish  and  provide 
the  salary  for  their  own  missionary  therein. 
In  some  cases  two  or  more  parties  might  unite 
in  the  support  of  the  same  missionary. 

INTERROGATION  NO.  5. 

Who  is  there,  that  has  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this? 

Answer:  The  late  Mr.  D.  .H.  Baldwin  of 
Oincinnati  was  the  first  man  to  assume  the 
whole  support  of  a  missionary  in  a  mopntain 
county.  We  hope  his  mantle  may  be  picked 
up  by  some  one  in  the  Ismd  of  the  living. yet 
privileged  to  personally  aid  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Synodical  Sabbath- School 
Association  of  Ohio  pays  the  whole  .salary  of 
a  missionary  in  Hancock  Oonny,  Tennessee. 
Others  paying  part  salary  of  a  missionary  afe 
the  Tenth  Ohurch  of  Philadelphia,  which  has 
its  representative  in  Yancey  County,  North 
Carolina;  the  Tabor  Church,  Philadelphia, 
whose  missionary  is  in  Knott  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  the  elders  in  New  York  City,  who 
have  their  representatives  in  Cli^  County, 
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Kentucky.  The  Central  Ob  arch  of  New  York  These  stations  ore  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  Vista,  Beltrami  Coanty,  Minn.,  or  to  S.  A. 
City  has  assumed  the  entire  expense  of  school  miles  from  the  railroad.  Jameson,  West  Dnlnth,  Minn.  It  is  onr  pnr- 

and  church  work  in  Leslie  County,  Kentucky,  Our  ohnroh  at  Bemidji  is  the  only  one  situ-  pose  to  take  Beltrami  Coanty  for  Christ  and 
and  the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburg  supports  ated  on  the  railroad.  The  other  two  churches  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  home  mis- 
the  minister  and  teachers  having  charge  of  and  stations  are  located  in  the  dense  forests,  sionary  ground  and  the  prospects  are  good  and 
school  and  church  work  in  Owsley  County,  At  present  we  have  three  church  organizations  we  propose  to  take  possession  of  it.  Help  us 
Kentnoky,  but  since  this  plan  was  proposed  for  and  six  preaching  stations  and  several  Sabbath-  along. 

covering  the  whole  territory,  the  Third  Church  schools.  Wkst  Dcluth,  Minn.,  June  27.  1800. 

of  Pittsburg,  through  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  We  have  just  begun  to  erect  a  church  at  FIRST  PRESBTTERIA.N  CHURCH 

L.  McEwan  D.D.,  has  agreed  to  pay  the  salary  Buena  Vista  which  will  be  ready  for  dedication  UNIONTOWN  PA  ’ 

of  a  missionary  in  another  county  in  Kentucky,  sometime  next  September,  and  we  hope  to  gig^^tion  of  this*  new  church 

thus  taking  two  missionary  parishes  in  the  organize  the  fourth  church  next  September  in  sufficiently  indicates 

mountains  A  gentleman  in  Clarion,  PeM.,  the  Woodale  district.  All  the  work  has  been  t^e  fine  proportions  and  elegant  solidity  of  the 
hM  offered  to  be  one  of  SIX  to  give  $100  each  to  done  within  the  last  four  years  under  the  structure.  Just  what  it  cost,  with  its 

supply  another  county  with  the  Qospel.  The  direction  of  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Adams  D.D.  Syn- 
list  is  open  for  extension  until  the  thirty  mis-  odical  Missionary,  R.  F.  Sulzer  and  S.  A. 

sionaries  are  provided.  A  year  in  the  life  of  Blair.  ^ 

a  boy  or  girl  has  in  it  much  of  character  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Britan,  a  student  from  Auburn 

destiny.  The  present  generation  of  children  Seminary,  is  supplying  daring  the  summer,  ~ 

in  the  mountains  depend  largely  for  their  sal-  Buena  Vista,  Nebish,  Woodale  and  Langor.  //  > 

vation  upon  the  present  possessors  of  means  in  He  has  to  travel  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  / 

the  Presbyterian  Church.  miles  every  week  to  reach  his  appointments.  /  / 

For  fnrther  information  address  the  Synodi-  When  he  returns  to  the  Seminary  I  shall  take  (/ 
cal  Sabbath-School  Missionary  for  this  region,  up  this  work  as  the  pastor  at  large.  W  ^ 

C.  Humble,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  or  the  super-  It  is  very  expensive  to  reach  these  preaching 
intendent  of  the  Sabbath- School  and  Mission-  stations,  for  the  distances  are  very  long  and 

ary  Department,  the  Rev.  James  A.  Worden  the  roads  are  simply  terrible.  I  went  to  @ 

D. D.,  410  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Langor  with  Brother  Britan  from  Buena  Vista, 

Penn. 


a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  One  has  to 
ride  over  stumps  and  logs  two  feet  high  at 
’  timea  It  is  all  one  can  do  to  cling  to  his  seat. 
But  one  feels  amply  paid  for  all  the  hardships 
he  is  called  to  pass  through,  when  he  meets 
earnest  souls  gathered  in  the  log  sohoolhouse. 
In  May,  1896,  S.  A.  Blair,  the  Sunday-school  It  does  one  good  to  hear  them  sing.  Many  a 
missionary  working  in  Dnlnth  Presbytery,  one  will  travel  two  or  three  miles  rather  than 
went  to  Bemidji,  the  county  seat  of  Beltrami  miss  a  service.  It  is  in  these  back  woods  that 
County,  Minnesota.  .c--  ■ 

There  being  no  railroad  ^  •  j 

he  walked  sixty  miles.  |  ' 

When  he  reached  Bern-  J 

idji  he  found  a  few  f 
families  a  re- 

service  a 
Three 

weeks  later  he  organ-  ^  T 

ized  a  Presbyterian 

July  the  same 
year  a  series  meet- 
ings  lasting  three  weeks 

were  held  ...  'vSCpCT' 

of  Lake  Bemidji.  Thc^e  ^  jC-wr., 

meetings  were  con-  *'*'  * 

Matheson,  R.  F.  Sulzer 

and  8.  MMIhm  a.' 

As  a  result  these  meetings  a  Presbyterian 
Church  of  fourteen  members  was  organized. 

Then  steps  were  imme  liately  taken  to  erect  a  I 

house  of  worship  church  was  ready  for 

occupancy 
Brother  Davidson 

for  six  months.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 

J.  Zall  who  remained  on  the  field  one  year. 

The  church  was  vacant  daring  the  winter  of 
1898.  In  May,  1989,  Brother  F.  B.  Higgins 

took  charge  of  this  field.  Under  his  direction  tSaP 
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A.  S.  Milholland  D.  D. ,  seems  to  have  been  the  of  the  widening  of  streets,  and  the  tearing  the  crypt  with  its  perfect  low  ronnded 
general  sentiment  of  that  entire  community.  down  of  rookeries,  destroying  some  ancient  arches  on  many  sided  oolnmns,  meeting 
This  is  the  fourth  chnrch  bnilding  erected  and  venerable  landmarks,  and  notwithstanding  in  the  centre  of  the  arches  in  most  won- 
by  this  ancient  congregation,  and  looking  at  the  erection  of  many  noble  new  buildings  and  derfnl  rosettes,  and  ornaments  that  are  the 
them  as  pictured  successively  on  the  pages  the  springing  up  of  countless  factories,  Glas-  wonder  of  visitors  and  the  pride  of  Glasgow, 
of  a  brief  pamphlet  history  of  the  whole,  we  gow  is  still  before  all  else  a  historic  city.  In  a  side  chapel  is  a  beautiful  memorial  win- 
note  that  there  has  been  a  seemly  and  orderly  In  the  early  morning  we  left  the  ship  and  dow— Edward  Irving  represented  as  John  the 
evolution;  the  first  house  (that  of  1824)  sob-  drove  through  the  sleepy  streets  to  the  Waverly  Baptist.  He  is  entombed  in  the  Necropolis.  The 
stantial,  but  as  severely  plain  without  and  we  Temperance  Hotel  on  hilly  Sanchiehall  street ;  Oathedral  service  is  held  in  the  Lady  chapel 
presume  within,  as  a  sohoolhonse,  costing  not  whence  sallying  forth  shortly  after,  we  mounted  and  choir  above  the  crypt,  which  was  used  in 
much  more  than  .12, 600 ;  the  second,  built  in  to  a  terraced  street 
1837-8,  was  a  more  churohly  structure  with  whence  we  could  see 
portico  and  two  tall  central  and  two  comer  the  towers  of  the 
half  columns  to  sustain  it  and  the  not  too  am-  University  standing 
bitions  tower;  while  the  third  edifice  (the  sec-  high  above  the  val- 
ond  having  been  damaged  by  fire)  was  dedi-  leys,  which,  full  of 
cated  April  10,  1860,  a  rather  comely  brick  smoking  chimneys, 
stractnre  of  two  stories  and  steeple,  abundantly  gave  a  hazy  distance 
worth  its  110,000  cost.  Thus  the  advance  up  to  the  hills  beyond, 
to  the  present  noble  bnilding  was  steady  Many  steeples  were' 
and  assured  in  all  its  stages.  This  third  visible,  among  them 
structure,  it  is  recorded,  was  the  place  of  the  the  cathedral  spire 
meeting,  in  the  fall  of  1881,  of  the  final  sessions  with  the  Necropolis 
of  the  old  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  preparatory  to  dimly  seen  behind  it. 
the  formation  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania;  By  two  omnibuses  we 
and  from  its  crowded  pews  went  out  in  1894  reached  the  Royal 
the  brethren  who  fhrmed  the  Second  or  Oentral  Botanical  Gardens.  It 
Ohnrch.  was  far  away  from 

The  pastors  who  have  served  this  people  are  smoke,  the  golden 
a  worthy  line.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Agnew  was  sunshine  coming 
called  about  the  time  of  the  opening  and  dedi-  down  from  a  bright 
cation  of  the  first  bnilding.  His  release,  April  blue  sky ;  the  grass 
2,  1831,  was  due  to  ill  health.  Near  the  close  full  of  little  pink  and 
of  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Joel  Stoneroad  was  white  daisies,  the 
installed,  his  fruitful  ministry  continuing  to  borders  and  beds 

April  14,  1842,  and  covering  the  time  of  the  bright  with  summer  flowers,  the  alleys  and 
bnilding  of  the  second  edifice— which  chnrch  walks  arched  over  with  rare  old  trees,  the 
cost  about  15,500,  and  was  about  as  notable  an  bright  green  lawns  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet, 
advance  on  its  predecessor,  as  is  the  present  From  the  hill  cop  we  had  a  most  extensive  view 
grand  structure  over  that  which  immediately  of  Glasgow  on  one  side  and  of  the  open  country 
preceded  it.  William  Redick,  a  member  of  on  the  other,  with  distant  hills  made  the  more 
session,  was  the  architect,  the  contractor  and  distant  by  the  haze  of  smoke  that  almost  con- 
builder  of  this  second  structure.  The  pastors  cealed  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  the  little 
next  serving,  named  in  their  order,  were,  the  river  Eelwin  most  ornamentally  winding  in 
Rev.  Messrs.  Owen,  Moses  Allen  Williams,  and  out.  It  was  still  early,  the  green  house 
James  H.  Oallen,  William  F.  Hamilton,  W.  doors  were  shut,  but  the  plants  said  a  gay 
W.-  Ralston,  Samuel  S.  Gilson  and  A.  S.  Mil-  good-moming  to  ns  through  the  open  windows, 
holland,  the  present  pastor,  who  was  installed  Later  in  the  day,  seeking  the  Oathedral,  we 
June  15,  1880.  The  present  session,  other  than  made  the  amusing  mistake  of  taking  St. 
the  pastor,  are  the  Hon.  John  E.  Ewing,  Clerk,  Mongo’s  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  for  it.  We 
William  McCleary,  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ewing,  were  shown  around  by  a  very  courteous  father, 

Ross  B.  Reid,  William  M.  Thompson,  Albert  who  was  once  in  the  Monastery  of  Hoboken, 

G.  McDowell,  George  Porter,  John  0.  Fulton,  famous  for  cures  performed  on  cripples  and 
The  Sabbath-school  of  this  chnrch  is  an  etU-  nervous  children,  and  who  wound  up  his 
cient  one,  and  in  all  respects,  missionary  and  courtesies  to  ns  by  directing  us  to  the  Cathe- 
other,  its  activity  is  exemplary.  dral  not  far  off.  By  way  of  the  grounds  of  the 

- Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Blind  Asylum  we 

ONE  DAY  IN  GLiSGOW.  came  to  the  wide  Cathedral  Square,  where  the 

Mary  Houghton.  spires  stand  up  against  the  background  of  the 

The  outstanding  impression  made  by  Glasgow  Necropolis  hill,  dominated  by  the  statue  of 
in  a  single  day  is  its  bigness.  This  second  city  John  Enox  on  a  tall  pillar,  the  highest  of  any 
of  Great  Britain  stretches  itself  over  a  vast  ex-  of  the  many  temples  and  monumental  statues 
tent  of  hill  and  dale.  And  the  next  impression  with  which  the  steep  hill  is  crowded.  We 
is  that  of  reverence  for  the  past.  For  in  spite  stood  on  the  bridge  over  a  little  glen  and 

stream  running  into 
the  Clyde,  and  could 
not  but  admire  the 
noble  Cathedral 
standing  so  far  above 
all  the  smoke  and 
grime  and  far  away 
from  even  the  dingy 
streets  we  hsid  left. 

For  an  hour  we 
studied  the  tombs  in 
the  old  fashioned 
nave,  which  is  a  man- 
solenm  and  museum, 
with  tombs  ancient 
and  modem,  with  old 
flags  hanging  above 
them — some  of  the 
banners  being  pre¬ 
served  under  glass. 

eiaseow  ummsiTT  We  descended  into 


THS  CATHEOBAL,  OI.ASGOV 

old  times  as  the  Barony  parochial  chnrch.  So 
it  was  in  Rob  Roy’s  day,  but  the  Barony 
Chnroh'now  has  a  fine  new  bnilding  across  the 
Square.  We  were  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  spare 
a  Sunday  to  hear  the  Rev.  P.  MoAdam  Muir 
preach  in  the  Cathedral  so  full  of  associations. 
Coming  ont  into  the  bright  sunshine,  we 
walked  about  this  church  yard  paved  with 
tomb  stones  like,  Dht  older  than,  those  in  the 
cemetery  at  Bethlehem.  Among  the  monu¬ 
ments  is  the  memorial  to  the  Martyrs  of  the 
Covenant. 

Returning  to  our  hotel  by  devious  ways  we 
came  upon  George’s  Square,  where  stands  the 
earliest  monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a 
colossal  statue  by  Ritchie  on  a  column  eighty 
feet  high.  It  stands  in  the  near  company  of 
statues  of  Queen  Victoria  on  horseback,  the 
Prince  Consort,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  David  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  James  Watt  the  engineer  imd  others, 
poets,  soldiers  and  statesmen.  That  of  Sir 
John  More  by  Flaxman  is  very  fine. 

In  the  afternoon  we  presented  our  letter  o 
introduction  at  the  house  of  Prof.  George  Adam 
Smith.  Alas  I  he  was  out  of  town.  His  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Smith,  who  had  come  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  care  for  the  little  family,  regretted 
his  absence  almost  as  much  as  we  did.  She 
knew  nothing  of  Glasgow,  but  gave  ns  many 
suggestions  about  Edinburgh  that  whetted  our 
desire  to  reach  that  longed-for  city.  From 
Professor  Smith’s  we  went  to  the  University. 
The  close  or  quadrangle  is  lovely;  a  few  of  the 
Professors  have  houses  there.  From  the  wide 
terrace  at  the  front,  a  wonderful  view  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  the  vast,  burst  upon  ns.  We  could  see 
far  away  to  the  hills  at  the  south  and  the  entire 
view  was  imposing.  Below  the  terrace  lay  the 
West  End  or  Eelvinside  Park,  which  slopes  op 
on  the  East  to  Woodside  road  and  many  terraces. 
The  buildings  of  the  Exposition  of  next  year 
were  in  a  good  state  of  progress.  The  old 
Museum  was  visible  with  Watts’s  first  power 
engine  at  one  side,  and  the  new  Museum,  the 
gift  of  a  citizen,  which  will  be  the  Music  Hall 
during  the  Exposition,  was  very  near  com¬ 
pletion. 

There  is  a  summer  session  of  the  University 
and  over  one  thousand  men  and  women  are  in 
attendance;  but  as  it  oocupies  only  th 
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Baking 

Powder 

Economy 

The  manufacturers  of  Royal 
Baking  Powder  have  always  declined 
to  produce  a  cheap  baking  powder 
at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 

The  Royal  is  made  from  the 
most  highly  refined  and  wholesome 
ingredients,  and  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  excellence  possible  to  be 
attained  in  the  highest  class  baking 

Royal  Baking  Powder  costs  only 
a  fair  price,  and  is  cheaper  at  its 
price  than  any  similar  article. 

Samples  of  mixtures  made  in  imitation  of  baking 
powders,  but  containing  alum,  are  frequently  dis¬ 
tributed  from  door  to  door,  or  given  away  in 
grocery  stores.  Such  mixtures  are  dangerous  * 

to  use  in  food,  and  in  many  cities  their  sale  is 
prohibited  by  law.  Alum  is  a  corrosive  poison,  and 
all  physicians  condemn  baking  powders  containing  it. 

< 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  5T.,  NEW  YORK. 


morning  hours,  we  found  the  large  halls 
quite  empty.  There  are  two  quadrangles 
surrounded  by  the  well  lighted  class  rooms. 
Our  guide  regretted  that  there  were  no 
dormitories,  because  the  students  have  too 
much  liberty  of  action  for  their  good;  but 
I  imagine  that  many  of  them  find  homes  with 
relatives  or  friends,  as  in  Oomell  University, 
of  which  this  institution  reminds  me.  Gil- 
mourhill  is  the  name  of  the  eminence  on  which 
the  University  er  “New  College"  stands,  dat¬ 
ing  from  1870.  The  University  was  founded 
''in  1460  and  some  portions  of  the  Old  College 
on  High  street  and  College  street  are  still  occu¬ 
pied.  It  was  near  this  college  that  Sir  William 
Wallaoe  defeated  the  English  in  1800;  the  old 
gateway  with  quaint  old  stone  work  and  carv¬ 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  still  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  close  where  the  Professor’s  houses 
are.  The  New^University  is  largely  indebted 
to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  gave  the  fine 
common  haU.  There  is  service  in  the  chapel 
every  Sunday.  When  the  late  Principal  Oaird 
preached  it  would  be  crowded,  many  people 
paying  a  guinea  for  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  once  and  crowding  into  the  little  examin¬ 
ation-room  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit  or  reading 
desk.  We  were  shown  the  magnificent  library 
which  contains  120,000  volumes,  the  outside  of 
the  Hunterian  Museum  with  its  famous  an¬ 
atomical  collection,  and  the  Western  Infirmary. 
Among  the  portraits  of  the  famous  principals 
and  great  men  of  the  University  were  Smollei 
the  historian,  and  Watts  the  inventor,  who  was 
cutler  to  the  University  and  became  a  resident 
that  he  might  obtain  the  grade  of  Master,  not 
being  able  otherwise  to  bear  the  expense.  And 
so  his  portrait  is  in  the  Senate  chamber  with 
those  of  other  great  men  of  whom  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  proud. 

On  the  west  of  Kelvin .  Park  is  a  steep  slope 
crowned  by  fine  residences,  and  giving  the 
beautiful  view  of  the  University  reproduced  by 
the  cut.  * 

Among  the  treasures  of  Kelvingrove  Museum 
is  the  “Solemn  League  and  Oovenant"  framed, 
with  a  portion  of  the  signatures  worn  away ; 
but  the  text  of  the  document  quite  intact  and 
legible  under  glass. 

On  a  pleasant  day,  such  as  we  were  favored 
with,  nothing  can  better  give  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  city  than  such  a  survey  as  we 
afterward  took  from  the  top  of  a  tram  car.  We 
descended  into  the  smoke  and  passed  through 
many  of  the  old  streets:  Salt  Market  street 
where  lived  Baillie  Niool  Jarvie  of  “Bob 
Boy" — none  the  less  historic  for  being  fic¬ 
titious — and  many  of  the  olden  city  magnates ; 
where  also  the  Duke  of  York  (later  James  IL 
of  England  and  VIL  of  Scotland)  was  harbored. 
The  Trongate  takes  its  name  from  the  tron  or 
weighing  house.  The  Tolbooth  Steeple  or 
Gross  over  the  crossing  of  High  street  was  visi- 


;  Impaired  Digestion  j 

May  not  be  all  that  is  meant  by  dyspepsia 
I  now,  but  it  will  be  if  neglected.  I 

The  uneasiness  after  eating,  fits  of  ner- 
'  vous  headache,  sourness  of  the  stomach,  I 
'  and  disagreeable  belching  may  not  be  very  I 
bad  now,  but  they  will  be  if  the  stomach  is 
I  suffered  to  grow  weaker.  I 

Dyspepsia  is  such  a  miserable  disease 
I  that  the  tendency  to  it  should  be  given 
early  attention.  This  is  completely  over-  i 
come  by 

Haoef  s  Sarsaparilla 

which  strengthens  the  whole  digestive 
I  system.  I 


ble  from  our  perch  above  the  crowd.  It  is  a 
very  quaint  old  square  tower,  with  a  crown  at 
the  top  and  contains  a  fine  chime  of  bells. 
The  old  Tolbooth  of  Bob  Boy  fame  is  no  longer 
there,  the  streets  having  been  widened. 
Though  the  town  in  consequence  is  benefitted 
in  appearance  as  well  as  healthfnlness  it  has 
lost  somewhat  of  literary  and  historical  inter¬ 
est. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  smoky  valley  is 
Victoria  Park  with  its  magnificent  view  of  the 
city.  From  the  crest  of  the  steep  hill  one  sees 
the  windings  of  the  river,  the  many  suburbs 
and  the  open  oonntry  lying  in  the  sunshine. 
We  arrived  in  time  to  see  a  procession  with 
banners  and  martial  mnsio  and  learned  that  we 


were  witnessing  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Glasgow  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  So  much  noise  came  from  that  centre 
of  interest  that  we  decided  that  however  deaf 
the  participants  might  be,  they  surely  were  not 
dumb.  The  shouting  was  long  and  loud  when 
God  Save  the  Queen  was  played.  We  could 
hear  the  murmur  of  speech  making  and  every¬ 
thing  seemed  most  festive  in  oomparison  with 
the  smoke-laden  city  behind  na  In  another 
direction  we  could  see  Langside  Battlefield, 
where  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  saw  her  last  army 
defeated  by  her  subjects,  and  to  the  left  of  it 
the  Victoria  Infirmary.  And  so  crossing 
Albert  bridge  we  came  by  t'  e  East  side  baok 
to  our  hotel. 


Hood’s  Pnxs  onre  constipation.  Price  SS  cents. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  IN  SCOTLiND. 

FBEE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Declaration  Act,  1898. 

Act  18.  1898. — Aneut  Confession  of  Faith, 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  remove  diffionl* 
ties  and  eornples  which  have  been  felt  by  some 
in  reference  to  the  declaration  of  belief  re¬ 
quired  from  persons  who  receive  license  or  are 
admitted  to  office  in  this  Ohnrch,  the  General 
Assembly,  with  consent  of  Presbyteries,  declare 
as  follows : 

That,  in  holding  and  teaching,  according  to 
the  Confession,  the  divine  purpose  of  grace 
towards  those  who  are  saved,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  that  purpose  in  time,  this  Church  most 
earnestly  proclaims,  as  standing  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  revelation  of  Grace,  the  love  of 
God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  to  sinners 
of  mankind!,  manifested  especially  in  the 
Father’s  gift  of  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  in  the  coming  of  the  Son  to  offer 
himself  a  propitiation  for  sin,  and  in  the 
striving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  men  to  bring 
them  to  repentance. 

That  this  Church  also  holds  that  all  who 
hear  the  Gospel  are  warranted  and  required  to 
believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls;  and  that 
in  the  case  of  such  as  do  not  believe  but  perish 
in  their  sins,  the  issue  is  due  to  their  own 
rejection  of  the  Gospel  call.  That  this  Church 
does  not  teach  and  does  not  regard  the  Con¬ 
fession  as  teaching  the  fore- ordination  of  men 
to  death  irrespective  of  their  own  sin. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  believe  and 
one  end  of  their  calling  by  God,  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  to  all  men  everywhere  for  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  faith.  And  that  while  the  Gospel  is 
the  ordinary  means  of  salvation  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  made  known,  yet  it  does  not  follow, 
nor  is  the  Confession  to  be  held  as  teaching, 
that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost,  or  that 
God  may  not  extend  his  mercy  for  Christ’s 
sake  and  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  those  who  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  these  means,  as  it  may 
seem  good  to  him,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace. 

That  in  holding  and  teaching,  according  to 
the  Confessionn  of  Faith,  the  corruption  of 
man’s  whole  nature  as  fallen,  this  Church  also 
maintains  that  there  remain  tokens  of  his 
greatness  as  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  that 
he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  duty ; 
that  he  is  responsible  for  compliance  with  the 
moral  law  and  with  the  Gospel;  and  that, 
although  unable  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  return  to  God,  he  is  yet  capable  of 
affections  and  actions  which  in  themselves  are 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

That  this  Church  disclaims  intolerant  or  per¬ 
secuting  principles  and  does  not  oonsider  her 
office-bearers,  in  subscribing  the  Confession, 
committed  to  any  principles  inconsistent  .with 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment. 

That  while  diversity  of  opinion  is  recognized 
in  this  Church  on  such  points  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion  as  do  not  enter  into  the  substance  of  the 
Reformed  Faith  therein  set  forth,  the  Church 
retains  full  authority  to  determine,  in  any  case 
which  may  arise,  what  points  fall  within  this 
description,  and  thus  to  guard  against  any 
abnse  of  this  liberty  to  the  detriment  of  sound 
doctrine,  or  to  the  injury  of  her  unity  and 
peace. 

FORMULA. 

( To  be  BubBoribed  by  ProbationerB  before  receiving 
liceuBe,  and  by  all  Ministera  and  Elders  at  the  time 
of  their  admission. ) 

I, - do  hereby  declare,  that  1 

do  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  approven 
by  former  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church 
to  be  the  truths  of  God ;  and  I  do  own  the  same 
as  the  confession  of  my  faith ;  as  likewise  I 
do  own  the  purity  of  worship  presently  au¬ 
thorized  and  practised  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  also  the  Presbyterian  govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline  there;  which  doctrine, 
worship  and  Church  government,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  are  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and 
agreeable  thereto :  I  also  approve  of  the  general 
principles  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  and  her  subjection  to  Christ  as  her 
only  Head,  which  are  contained  in  the  Claim 
of  Right  and  in  the  Protest  referred  to  in  the 
questions  already  put  to  me;  and  I  promise 
that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  firmly 
and  constantly  adhere  to  the  same,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  shall  in  my  station,  assert, 
maintain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  wor¬ 
ship  discipline  and  government  of  this  Church, 
by  Kirk- Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Provincial  Syn¬ 
ods  and  General  Assemblies,  together  with  the 
iberty  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  thereto ;  and 
that  I  shall,  in  my  practice,  conform  myself  to 
the  said  worship  and  submit  to  the  said  disoip- 
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line,  government  and  exolnaive  jurisdiction, 
and  not  endeavor,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same ;  and  1 
promise  that  I  shall  follow  no  divisive  course 
from  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  govern¬ 
ment  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  this  Church, 
renouncing  all  doctrines,  tenets  and  opinions 
whatsoever,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  gov¬ 
ernment  or  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 


THB  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1889,  Act.  17.— Act  on  Subscription  of  Offloe-Benrers 
of  the  Church. 

The  General  Assembly  called  for  the  Report 
of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Classing  Returns 
to  Overtures,  which  was  given  in  by  the  Agent, 
Convener. 

The  Committee  reported  on  Overture  No.  I., 
on  Subscription  of  Office  bearers,  that  64  IPres- 
byteries  had  approved,  16  had  disapproved,  and 
4  had  suggested  alterations. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  upon  a  divis¬ 
ion  agreed  to— That  this  Overture,  having  been 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries, 
be  now  converted  into  a  standing  law  of  the 
Church.  The  following  is  its  tenor: 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  formulas 
presently  in  nse  in  this  Church  should  be  so 
revised  and  amended  that,  while  affording 
security  on  the  part  of  all  who  subscribe  them 
for  their  adherence  to  ’’the  true  Reformed 
religion  heretofore  received  in  this  realm,” 
and  to  "the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and 
government  of  this  Church,  ’  ’  they  should  at 
the  same  time  be  in  accordance  with  statute 
law,  and  so  expressed  as  not  to  present  any 
unnecessary  impediment  to  the  acceptance  of 
office  by  duly  qualified  mrsons:  For  these 
causes  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church, 
enact  and  ordain,  that  ministers  at  their  ordi¬ 
nation,  and  licentiates  when  receiving  licence, 
shall  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  as 
required  by  Act  of  Parliunent  1698,  cap.  88, 
entitled.  An  Act  for  settling  the  Quiet  and 
Peace  of  the  Church,  in  terms  of  the  formula 
hereinafter  prescribed.  And  further,  the 
General  Assembly  enact  and  ordain,  that  all 
elders  at  the  time  of  their  ordination,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly  1690,  shall 
subscribe  their  approbation  of  the  Confession 
and  Presbyterian  government  of  the  Church, 
in  terms  of  the  formula  hereinafter  prescri^d 
for  them.  And  further,  that  the  questions 
hereinafter  prescribed,  and  none  other,  shall 
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be  put  respectively  to  ministers  before  ordina¬ 
tion,  to  probationers  before  licence,  and  to  eld¬ 
ers  before  ordination. 

The  General  Assembly,  while  desiring  by 
these  changes  to  enlarge  rather  than  curtail 
any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  to  relieve 
subscribers  from  unnecessary  burdens  as  to 
forms  of  expression  and  matters  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  faith,  declare, 
at  the  same  time,  the  adherence  of  the  Church 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  its  public  and 
avowed  confession,  and  containing  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Churches. 

Formula  hereinbefore  appointed  to  be  tubteribed 
by  ministers  at  their  ordination,  and  by  pro¬ 
bationers  when  receiving  licence. 

I  declare  the  Confession  of  Faith,  approven 
by  former  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church, 
and  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690,  to  be  the 
confession  of  my  faith,  and  I  own  the  doctrine 
therein  contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine  which 
I  will  constantly  adhere  to.  As  likewise  I  own 
and  acknowledge  Presbyterian  Church  govern¬ 
ment,  as  now  and  for  long  time  settled  by  law, 
to  be  the  only  government  of  this  Church,  and 
I  will  submit  thereto  and  concur  therewith, 
and  never  endeavor,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
prejudice  or  subversion  thereof.  As  also  1  will 
observe  that  uniformity  of  worship  and  of  the 
administration  of  all  public  ordinances  in  this 
Church,  as  the  same  are  at  present  performed 
and  allowed,  or  shall  be  hereafter  declared  by 
the  authority  of  the  same. 

Questions  hereinbefore  appointed  to  be  put  to  min¬ 
isters  before  their  ordination. 

1.  Do  yon  believe  the  Word  of  God,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  to  be  the  supreme  rule  of  faith 
and  morals? 

2.  Do  you  declare  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
this  Church  to  be  the  confession  of  your  faith? 

8.  Do  yon  acknowledge  Presbyterian  Church 
government,  as  now  settled  by  law,  to  be  the 
only  government  of  this  Church ;  '  and  do  yon 
promise  to  snbmit  thereto,  oononr  therewith, 
and  never  endeavor,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
prejudice  or  subversion  thereof?  ***** 

The  Act  of  1890. 

18.  1890,  Act  10.— Act  that  Subscription  of 
the  Formulas  appointed  by  Act  XVII.  1889,  be 
held  Equivalent  to  Subscription  of  the  Formu¬ 
las  previously  in  use.  [i.e.  those  imposed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1711,  which  were 
much  stricter  than  the  foregoing.— Bn.  Evan.  ] 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  agreed  to— 
That  the  Overture  having  reoeived  the  approval 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  Presbyteries,  be 
now  converted  into  a  standing  law  of  the 
Church.  The  following  is  its  tenor: 

Whereas  by  Act  XYII.  of  General  AMembly 
of  1889  It  is  enacted  that  ministers  at  their 
ordination,  and  licentiates  when  receiving 
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his  Holy  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where, 
and  how  it  pleaseth  him ;  while  the  duty  of 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  who  are 
sunk  in  ignorance,  sin  and  misery,  is  clear  and 
imperatiye ;  and  while  the  outward  and  ordinary 
means  of  salvation  for  those  capable  of  being 
called  by  the  Word  are  the  ordinances  of  the 
GosimI:  in  accepting  the  Standards,  it  is  not 
required  to  be  held  that  any  who  die  in  infancy 
are  lost,  or  that  God  may  not  extend  his  grace 
to  any  who  are  without  the  pale  of  ordinary 
means,  as  it  may  seem  good  in  his  sight. 

6.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Oivil 
Magistrate,  and  his  authority  and  duty  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Standards, 
this  Ohnrch  holds  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Ohnrch,  and 
"Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is 
his  body;"  disapproves  of  all  compulsory  or 
persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in  re* 
ligion ;  and  declares,  as  hitherto,  that  she  does 
not  require  approval  of  anything  in  her  Stand¬ 
ards  that  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach, 
such  principles. 

6.  That  Christ  has  laid  it  as  a  permanent  and 
universal  obligation  upon  his  Church,  at  once 
to  maintain  her  own  ordinances,  and  to  ‘  ‘  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature;"  and  has  or¬ 
dained  that  his  people  provide  by  their  free¬ 
will  offerings  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  obliga¬ 
tion. 

7.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
hitherto  observed  in  this  Church,  liberty  of 
opinion  is  allowed  on  such  points  in  the  Stand¬ 
ards,  nut  entering  into  the  substance  of  the 
faith,  as  interpretation  of  the  "six  days"  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  thecreation :  the  Church 
guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  to 
the  injury  of  its  unity  and  peace. 

The  following  question  of  the  formula  con¬ 
tains  the  terms  in  which  the  Subordinate 
Standards  are  accepted  by  the  office-bearers  of 
the  Church :  '  ‘  Do  you  acknowledge  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
sense  in  which  you  understand  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 


tures,  this  acknowledgment  being  made  in  view 
of  the  explanations  contained  in  the  Declara¬ 
tory  Act  of  Synod  thereanent?" 


lioenoe,  shall  subscribe  the  Formula  and 
answer  the  questions  therein  appointed ;  and  it 
is  further  enacted  and  ordained  that  elders 
shall  subscribe  at  their  ordination  the  Formula 
therein  appointed  for  elders,  and  there  may  be 
other  oooasions  upon  which  ministers  and  eld¬ 
ers  are  required  to  sign  the  Formulas  and 
answer  the  questions  in  use  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  said  Act  XVII.  1889:  And 
whereas  it  is  desirable  that  subscription  of  the 
Formulas  appointed  by  the  said  Act  XVII. 
1889,  should  be  held  equivalent  to  subscription 
of  the  Formulas  previously  in  use— Therefore, 
the  General  Assembly,  with  consent  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  hereby  declares 
and  enacts  that  where  by  any  existing  Act  of 
General  Assembly  any  minister  or  elder  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  any  Formula  and  answer  any 
questions,  the  signing  of  the  Formulas  and  an¬ 
swering  the  questions  appointed  by  Act  XVII. 
1889,  to  be  signed  and  answered  by  them  re¬ 
spectively,  shall  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  and 
to  come  in  place  of  the  signing  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Formula  and  answering  the  corre¬ 
sponding  questions  prescribe  by  the  Acts  of 
Assembly,  1694  and  1711  respectively,  as  the 
case  may  be.  _ 

DKCLABATOBV  ACT  OF  THE  UNITED  PBE8BT- 
TEBIAN  CHUBCH. 

Adopted  bj  Synod,  Hay,  1870. 

'  Whereas  the  formula  in  which  the  Subordi¬ 
nate  Standards  of  this  Church  are  accepted  re¬ 
quires  assent  to  them  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  understood: 
Whereas  these  Standards,  being  of  human  oom- 

Sieition,  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the 
hnroh  has  already  allowed  exception  to  be 
taken  to  their  teaching  or  supposed  teaching 
on  one  important  subject:  And  whereas  there 
are  other  subjects  in  regard  to  which  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  set  forth  more  fully 
and  clearly  the  view  which  the  Synod  takes  of 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture :  Therefore,  the 
Synod  hereby  declares  as  follows : 

1.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  redemp¬ 
tion  as  taught  in  the  Standards,  and  in  con¬ 
sistency  therewith,  the  love  of  Gtkl  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  his  gift  of  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  free 
offer  of  salvation  to  men  without  distinction 
oo  the  ground  of  Christ’s  perfect  sacrifice,  are 
matters  which  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
regarded  by  this  Church  as  vital  in  the  system 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  to  which  due  prominence 
ought  ever  to  be  given. 

2.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees, 
including  the  doctrine  of  election  to  eternal 
life,  is  held  in  connection  and  harmony  with 
the  truth  that  God  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  that  he  has  provided  a  salvation 
sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and  offered  to 
all  in  the  Gospel:  and  also  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  every  man  for  his  dealing  with  the 
free  and  unrestricted  offer  of  eternal  life. 

8.  That  the  dootrine  of  man’s  total  depravity, 
and  of  his  loss  of  "all  ability  of  will  to  any 
spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation,  ’  ’  is  not 
held  as  implying  such  a  condition  of  man’s 
nature  as  would  affect  his  responsibility  under 
the  law  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or 
that  he  does  not  experience  the  strivings  and 
restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
that  he  cannot  perform  actions  in  any  sense 
good ;  although  actions  which  do  not  spring 
from  a  renewed  heart  are  not  spiritually  good 
or  holy — such  u  accompauy  salvation. 

4.  That  while  none  are  saved  except  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  by  the  grace  of 
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Linden  Hall  Seminary 

UTITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  girls  and  voung  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  horn- 
school.  Pnpils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rkv.  Chab.  D.  Krbidkb,  Prin. 


New  York,  Newburghon-the-Hudson. 

The  Misses  Jlackie’s  School  for  Qirls 

86th  year  begins  September  27. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 
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Bradford  academy. 

September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  op^rtunitiee  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest  Ex¬ 
penses,  $a)0  yearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Adlih, 

Bradford,  Mass.  Principal. 


SOM  ATOP  ATHY.  OSTEOPATHY. -Courses  In  both. 

We  enter  oar  students  In  Medical  College  for  anatomy,  and 
all  else  required  that  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  system  In  addition. 

No  other  school  of  mechanlco-therapentlcs  offers  equal  ad- 
vantagea 

Th»  belt  pro/esfionol  opening.  Oradnates  enter  at  once  Into 
lucrative  and  honorable  practice  for  the  best  reason,  viz :  The 
(iek  are  made  well. 

Osteopathy  Is  endorsed  by  Ople  Read  and  Senator  Foraker, 
and  Somatopathy  by  ez-Alderman  Robert  HeCafferty;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Cornell  “  the  Iron  merchant:”  Mr,  A.  T.  Thomas,  Treasurer, 
(L.  8.  D.)  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Sup’t  Wanamaker's, 
Dr.  Homer  Eatom  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  New  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  (ailed. 

For  pRuticnlars  address  the  President,  (or  call),  Julius  A 
Ward,  IMvate  Office  276  Central  Park  West,  near  97th  Street, 
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ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  UNUEKHlIiL,  H.  A.,  Prln.,  Liowell,  Mass. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  special  training  for  the  ministry,  with  fnl 
university  advantages. 

ADDRESS 

Secretary,  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Montclair  Military  Academy 

Our  Aim:  Character,  Body  Building 
Scholarship.  Especially  cordial  rela 
tions  with  Princeton,  For  catalogue. 
Address,  J.  G.  MAOVIOAB,  A.M.,  Head  Mas¬ 
ter,  22  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


THE  GUNNERY. 

A  School  for  Boys. 

JOHN  C.  BRINSMADE,  -  Principal. 

WASHINGTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 


GOSPEL  HYMNS  FOR  SUMMER  MEETINGS 

THE  CHUBCH  HYMNS  AND  CMlSPKI.  SONGS. 
Sample  Mnslc  Edition,  80  cents.  Words  only,  10  cts. 
THE  BIflLOW  a  MAI!I  CO..  Ksw  York  sad  Chirago 


OHIO. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

JOHN  HENEY  BARROWS,  President 
A  progressive  Christian  College,  thoroughly  equipped  with 
libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  gymn-tsla.  Sixteen 
buildings.  Departments:  The  College,  the  Academy,  theTheo 
logical  Semluary,  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Also  coursee  in 
drawing  and  painting,  and  a  four  years'  Normal  Coarse  In 
Physical  Training  for  women.  Eigbty-foor  Instmotors,  ISIS 
students  last  year.  Sixty-eighth  year  b^ns  September  19, 1900. 
For  full  Information  address  the  Secretary. 

GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Box  K  22,  Oberlln,  O. 


BRIIR  PRESBYTERiAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I.  Blair,  Foundation.  Oo.edncational.  S3d  year. 
Prepares  for  any  college.  Mneic,  Art.  Campns  40  acrea 
New  bnildlngs.  Large  endowment  justifies  low  rates. 
Board  and  tuTtlon,  $850. 

JOHN  C.  SHABPE,  Prin.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


CAZIFOBNIA 


CQllllfl  III  Pill  I  ECC  Tfew  Athens,  O.,  76th  Yr. 
rnnilBLIII  UULLCDC  sent  out  U.  S.  senators,  govern¬ 
ors  and  350  ministers.  $135  a  year;  books  free;  S  courses;  no 
saloons;  catalog  free,  with  plans  to  earn  funds  at  home. 
W.  A.  Williams,  D.  D  ,  Prest. 


Jj  YMN)LIA  o-ol. 

D/SPLACRS  THE  REED  ORGAN 
(Same  Size) 

Church  Organ  Pipes  Only 
TWO  MANUAL  AND  PEDAL  SASS  EPFBCTS  PEON 
ON.  KETBOAED 

CHICKERINO  ARONS 
Pianoforte  Makers,  Boston.  Mass. 
Distributors  for  North  and  South  America 


Church  Music. 

MUSIC  BECEIYED. 

Again  the  Day  Returnt  of  Holy  Rest,  E.  S. 
Hosmer.  Quartette  with  baritone  solo,  duet 
of  alto  and  tenor.  Harmonions,  simple  part 
song  in  G  Major. 

Thy  WtU  Be  Done,  Hymn  Anthem,  F.  L. 
Jackson.  Anthem  written  in  style  of  chorale 
with  opening  alto  or  baritone  solo. 

Five  Hymns. 

Soldiers  of  Ohrist,  Arise,  Thomas  G.  Shep¬ 
ard. 

Breast  the  Wave,  Ohristian. 

I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say. 

Whate’er  My  God  Ordains  is  Bight. 

Lift  Tour  Glad  Voices. 

These  hymns  are  arranged  for  quartette 
or  choir  with  little  variation  from  the 
nsnal  style  of  hymn  writing.  The  accompani¬ 
ments  follow  the  parts  for  the  most  part.  They 
offer  a  pleasing  variation  for  a  voluntary  choir 
to  whom  the  anthem  presents  too  many  diffi- 
cnlties  to  be  always  sncoessful. 

Rend  Your  Heart,  O.  P.  Morrison. 
for  quartette  in  F  Major  in  seven  pages  with 
bass  solo. 

0  Lord  Most  Holy,  William  Reed.  Anthem, 
bass  solo  and  mixed  chorns.  Six  pages,  per¬ 
fectly  simple. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  W.  F.  Lndds.  Baritone 
or  alto  solo  and  mixed  ohoins. 


CONNECTIC  VT. 


California,  Mills  Collsok,  P.  O. 


Mills  Collie  and  Seminary 

s-  '  H  Excellent  School  for  Yonng  Women.  Idealcll 
mate  and  grounds.  Superior  advantages  in 
Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Business  Course.  Terms 
moderate.  For  catalogne  address 

Mbs.  C.  T.  MILLS. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

aNCINNATI. 

Term  opens  Sept.  80th,  11  A.M.  with  an  address  by  Prof, 
Kemper  FnUerton.  For  information  apply  to  The  Faculty 


Churcb  Furnishings 

Pulpits,  Palpit  Chairs,  Com* 
munion  Tables,  Seatiiiff,e(c« 
bend  for  catalogue. 

G.  W.  pRftRm,  Mfr.,  Qr%m4 
BapMb  8cbo«l  FarvUar*  Warka, 
EMtarn  Ofliea,  814  Conafeabla 
Bldr  ,  Ntw  York.  WMlamOttea. 
Cornar  Wakaak  AYanoa  and 
Waaliiaclofli  8L,  Cbkafo 
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Eight  Responses,  Q.  Waring  Stebbins.  For 
mixed  ohoms.  These  are  selected  from  eight 
different  psalms  for  nse  after  prayer. 

six  Offertory  Sentences,  C.  H.  White. 

For  mixed  choms. 

He  that  Soweth  Little. 

Not  Ereryone  Saith  Unto  Me. 

God  is  Not  Unrighteous. 

Be  Merciful  After  Thy  Power. 

Lay  Not  Up  for  Yonrselves. 

He  That  Hath  Pity  upon  the  Poor. 

Oliyer  Ditson  Company’s  Sacred  Selections. 

Mnsical  people  have  a  treat  before  them  in 
the  Memoirs  of  a  Mnsical  Life,  begnn  by  Dr. 
William  Mason,  the  distinguished  pianist  com¬ 
poser,  in  the  Century  for  July.  The  opening 
paper  oonstains  personal  recollections  of 
Meyerbeer,  Schnman,  Mosoheles,  Wagner, 
Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Ohristian  Advocate  notes  this  incident 
which  it  rightly  names  as  a  case  of  “Bishops, 
Doctors  and  Priests  Losing  Their  Heads’  ’ : 

At  a  teachers’  conference  held  in  San  Jnan, 
Dr.  Saldana,  a  member  of  the  Insular  Board 
of  Education,  said  that  the  Oatholio  religion 
should  again  be  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  Puerto  Rico.  Dr.  Yalladares,  a 
Portuguese  Presbyterian  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Brazil,  took  up  that  re¬ 
mark,  and  turning  to  Bishop  Blenk,  Roman 
Oatholio  Bishop  of  Puerto  Rico,  he  said,  “With 
all  due  reipect  to  Catholicism,  the  Roman 
Oatholio  Church  has  been  negative  in  results 
in  all  the  South  American  countries,  and  the 
illiteracy  prevailing  there  is  due  entirely  to  the 
Church’s  influence.’’  Bishop  Blenk  jumped  to 
his  feet,  struck  the  table  with  his  flst,  and 
shouted,  “It  is  a  lie.’’  Instantly  all  the  priests 
accompanying  him  arose.  Then  the  bishop 
said:  “I  will  not  sit  quietly  and  hear  the 
Church  of  which  I  am  the  representative  in 
Puerto  Rico  traduced  in  such  language.’’ 
Then  there  was  silence,  and  the  adherents  of 
the  bishop  shouted  with  one  voice,  “Long  live 
Catholicism  I  ’  ’ 

Every  person  connected  with  that  incident 
made  a  grievous  mistake.  Saldana  threw  a 
flrebrand.  Yalladares  had  the  opportunity  to 
oonflne  himself  entirely  to  the  impropriety  of 
the  introduction  of  the  theme.  Had  he  done 
so,  and  the  Catholics  had  objected  to  that, 
they  would  have  been  thoroughly  in  the  wrong, 
and  it  would  have  reacted  in  favor  of  his  idea. 
He  missed  his  opportunity.  When  Blenk 
shouted,  “It  is  a  lie,’’  he,  as  bishop,  showed 
himself  to  be  without  self-control  and  ill 
adapted  to  his  functions.  Had  he  not  said 
this,  but  simply  said,  with  flrmness  and  mild¬ 
ness,  what  he  did  say  afterward,  he  would 
have  saved  the  situation.  He  lost  his  original 
opportunity  when  he  did  not  rise  and  suggest 
to  Dr.  Saldana  that  this  was  not  the  time  and 
place  for  the  introduction  of  that  subject. 
When  the  adherents  of  the  Bishop  shouted 
with  one  voice,  “Long  live  Catholicism!’’ 
they  were  just  in  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
people  who  cried  out  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  “Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!’’ 

These  Latin  brethren  have  not  yet  reached 
the  high  art  of  treating  each  other  with 
courtesy.  Manifesly  there  is  a  want  of  mutual 
respect  and  consideration.  They  need  to  take 
knowledge  of  the  better  behaviour  that  obtains 
up  here  in  the  States— to  be  speoiflo,  we  will 
say  between  our  Irish-Amerioan  prelates  and 
Presbyterian  and  Protestant  clergy  generally. 


EDDY  REFRIGERATOR 

The  Best  for  Family  Use. 

Our  Special  for  a  Quarter  Century. 

Nursery  Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests, 
Brass,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  Wood 
Boxes,  Coal  Scuttles,  Ac. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER,  130  &  132  W.  42d  St. 


We  can  imagine  a  little  party  of  either  or  both 
of  these  noting  the  above,  and  being  more 
amused  than  angered  over  the  incident. 

The  Examiner  would  provoke  all  the  devout 
to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  real 
character  of  their  prayers.  The  strength  and 
joy  of  communion  is  often  largely  wanting, 
our  contemporary  intimates : 

If  yon  had  a  friend  to  whom  yon  never  went 
but  to  ask  for  something,  and  if  your  visits 
to  your  friend  were  made,  not  once,  but  twice, 
and  even  oftener,  every  day,  what  do  yon  sup¬ 
pose  your  friend  would  think  of  you?  What, 
indeed,  in  such  a  case,  ought  yon  to  think  of 
yourself?  Nothincr,  surely,  that  would  be  very 
flattering  to  your  self-respect.  And  yet  there 
are  multitudes  who  never  go  to  God  except  for 
favors,  who  never  approach  him  but  as  beggars 
and  suppliants.  Their  prayers  are  better  than 
no  prayer,  for  the  inflnite  mercy  is  unwearied 
by  our  sordidness  and  weakness ;  but  how  in- 
calnolably  much  is  lost  by  failure  to  recognize 
prayer  as  the  opportunity  for  communion,  as 
of  sons  with  the  loving  Father — for  absorption, 
during  however  brief  a  space,  into  the  divine 
nature,  whence  to  emerge  with  spirits 
chastened,  pnrifled,  unburdened.  Joy  in  the 
mere  prayer  of  mendicancy  we  shall  not  know ; 
but  there  is  joy  unspeakable  in  the  pn^er  of 
fellowship. 

The  Watchman  of  Boston  views  the  coming 
of  more  than  a  thousand  Cuban  teachers  to 
Harvard  University  to  spend  six  weeks  in  study 
and  observation  of  American  ways  of  doing 
things,  as  a  matter  of  more  than  local  signifl- 
cance  and  promise : 

Most  of  ns  can  remember  journeys  to  foreign 
lands,  or  to  distant  parts  of  our  own  country, 
that  were  epochal  in  the  history  of  our  mental 
development.  Our  horizon  was  expanded;  we 
became  conscious  of  new  sympathies,  and  fresh 
interests  were  aroused.  We  absorbed  inspira¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  at  every  pore.  This  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  Onban  teachers  to  Cambridge,  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  characterized  by  similar  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  lives  of  these  young  men  and 
women.  Perhaps  they  will  not  learn  very 
much  English  or  geography  or  history  or  sci¬ 
ence,  but  they  will  have  come  into  a  novel  and 
stimulating  atmosphere,  and  that  simple  expe¬ 
rience  will  be  more  fruitful  than  much  positive 
knowledge.  It  is  also  worth  much  to  this 
country  to  have  just  notions  of  our  people 
widely  disseminated  in  Cuba.  Whether  the 
island  becomes  part  of  the  United  States  or  not, 
it  is  manifestly  intended  to  hold  the  closest 
relation  to  our  people  and  interests,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  relations  can  be  effectively  established 
by  such  methods  as  these.  One  can  but  wonder 
why  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  similar  scheme.  The  Porto 
Ricans  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  being  left  out 
in  the  cold  all  around. 


THE  McALL  MISSION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

TIDINGS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

Many  visitors  appear  at  the  several  meetings 
held  at  the  Salle  de  la  Porte  Rapp.  The  in¬ 
ternational  prayer-meeting  at  10  A.M.  is  one 
of  the  agencies  to  illustrate  Ohristian  unity. 
We  are  all  one  when  on  our  knees  before  God. 
Americans  are  showing  an  interest  in  the  Mo- 
All  work.  Many  of  the  Paris  Guides  have 
been  sent  for  by  people  intending  to  visit  Paris 
this  year.  We  hope  the  same  evidences  of 
divine  favor  will  rest  upon  the  labors  of  the 
MoAll  workers  iu  connection  with  this  Exposi¬ 
tion  as  with  former  ones. 

A  French  lady  was  brought  to  peace  in 
Christ  and  returned  to  her  home  and  has  been 
a  faithful  worker  for  the  Mission  ever  since. 

A  Belgian  was  going  to  America  to  seek  his 
fortune.  He  could  find  no  work  in  his  own 
land.  He  wished  to  pick  np  a  little  English 
before  leaving,  and  passing  the  Salle  Rapp, 
thought  he  would  be  sure  to  find  some  good- 
natured  English  people  there  who  would  give 
help  in  the  language.  He  soon  found  that  they 
could  teach  him  something  better  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  he  began  to  learn  the  language 
of  heaven.  He  soon  entered  the  joy  of  salva- 
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has  been  endorsed  by  the  medical 
profession.  It  is  an  absolute  promoter 
of  health  and  has  fully  earned  its 
reputation.  The  most  gratifying 
results  follow  its  use  in  cmistipatum, 
indigestion,  bilimuniess,  morning  swkness, 
and  excess  of  uric  acid,  from  which 
arises  rhenmntistn  and  gout.  50c. 
and$l.  Trial,  25c. 

Tarrant’s  “  Dermal,”  s  dainty  anti- 
oeptio  powder  for  nursery, toilet,  after  ehaYiDf, 
cures  obaflnsr.  best  foot  powder,  25c. 
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tion  by  faith  in  Christ.  He  never  left  Paris, 
for  he  soon  found  work  and  is  living  there  to¬ 
day.  He  married  a  Belgian  girl  and  was  able 
to  take  to  his  own  people  the  knowledge  he  had 
obtained  of  the  truth  of  God.  The  prayers  of 
God’s  people  are  asked  that  incidents  like 
these  may  be  repeated  at  this  Exposition. 

“The  ‘Bon  Messager’  is  now  near  Paris  on 
the  Seine ;  at  Poissy,  not  far  from  St.  Germain 
and  is  doing  well.  The  work  all  abont  Rouen 
and  Elbenf  was  very  cheering,  and  such  ex¬ 
pressions  of  thankfulness  are  received  from  the 
pastors  and  friends  there  for  letting  them  keep 
the  boat  so  long  a  time  were  very  cheering. 
Its  visit  has  given  a  great  start  to  temperance 
work  in  those  parts  and  since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  drunken  parts  of  France,  the  work  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  poor  absinthe- 
sodden  people  are  being  ruined  body  and  soul 
and  the  degradation  of  those  parts  is  fearfuL 
I  do  not  think  any  one  can  realize  into  what  a 
condition  France  is  in  danger  of  drifting  till 
they  have  been  on  the  street  and  have  seen 
and  heard  for  themselves  of  what  havoc  this 
fearful  habit  of  spirit-drinking  is  entailing. 
We  n^ed  to  strain  every  nerve  to  try  and  rouse 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  on  this  matter.  ’  ’ 
Thus  writes  Mr.  Soltau :  The  Salvation  Army 
under  the  vigorous  planning  of  Mr.  Tucker  is 
planning  to  put  a  salvation  boat  on  the  Hudson 
and  visit  the  towns  along  its  banks.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  same  blessed  results  will  aooom. 
pany  the  navy  of  the  Lord  on  these  shores  as 
on  the  waters  of  France. 

The  “New  Thing,’’  the  Temperance  Restau¬ 
rant  in  Paris  is  doing  very  well.  The  first 
month  has  passed  quite  satisfactorily.  More 
and  more  as  people  become  acquainted  with  its 
good  food  and  freedom  from  temptation  will 
they  be  inclined  to  patronize  it. 

The  following  message  just  received  from 
Mr.  Soltau  at  Paris  dated  July  5,  will  arouse 
wide  sympathy :  “  Will  yon  please  inform  our 
friends  that  the  dear  Griegs  are  in  deep  sorrow, 
as  they  have  been  called  to  part  with  their 
eldest  boy,  Willie,  seventeen  years  of  age,|after 
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twelve  daya’  illneas  of  severe  typhoid  fever. 
He  fell  asleep  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  we  laid 
him  to  rest  yesterday  in  the  little  Beroy  Ceme¬ 
tery,  till  the  great  home  gathering  takes 
place.”  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greig  many  hearts 
will  go  out  in  sympathy  and  prayer  that  they 
may  be  snstained  in  this  the  first  break  in  their 
beantifnl  family  circle. 


BEADING  MATTEB  FOB  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[A  friend  aende  the  accornMnylng  interesting  letter 
which  we  are  glad  to  print.  Perhaps  others  may  like  to 
send  old  magazines  to  Lieutenant  Clark  ] 

Joix>,  SuLU  IsLANDa,  April  aoth,  1900. 

Dear  Madam  :  In  June  of  last  year  I  wrote 
to  a  number  of  friends  asking  that  reading 
matter  be  sent  to  me  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  in  my  company,  to  whom  anything  in  that 
line  is,  nnder  the  circnmatanoes,  particularly 
welcome.  Since  the  first  of  October  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  quantity  all  of  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  asked. 
By  nearly  every  mail  I  have  received  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  addressed  in  a  hand  that  I  do 

not  recognize  and  postmarked - .  As 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  friend  living  in  that 
place  I  am  very  much  mystified  to  know  whom 
I  am  to  thank  for  the  kindness.  I  have  exam¬ 
ined  the  papers  in  vain  for  any  name  or  other 
olne  and  I  have  written  to  various  friends  in 
the  hope^hat  they  might  be  able  to  offer  some 
due,  but  I  have  been  unsuccessful  except  that 
the  wrapper,  of  a  paper  recently  received  bore 
your  name.  I  enclose  the  wrapper  hoping  that 
by  means  of  it  yon  may  be  able  to  inform  me 
who  I  am  to  thank  for  the  kindness  shown. 
If  yon  can  do  so  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor 
if  yon  a  ill  do  that  for  me.  If  you  are  unable 
to  do  so,  may  I  ask  you  to  insert  a  few  lines  in 
the  local  paper  to  the  effect  that  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  kindness  and  that  the  reading 
matter  sent  has  been  a  veritable  God- send  to 
the  men  of  my  company  who  have,  for  the 
past  six  months,  been  garrisoning  the  island 
of  Siassi  and  have  for  that  time  been  deprived 
of  the  few  pleasures  and  recreations  that  this 
larger  post  affords.  Many  of  the  men  who 
have  been  benefitted  by  this  kindness  are  men 
who  have  no  friends  to  do  for  them  personally 
what  this  unknown  friend  has  done.  The 
readiness  with  which  my  friends  have  ire- 
sponded  to  my  request  has  enabled  me  to  keep 
a  supply  of  reading  matter  where  my  men  have 
constant  access  to  it  and  are  always  able  to 
find  something  with  which  to  pass  a  dreary 
honr.  If  yon  could  see  the  eagerness  with 


which  those  men  ask  for  the  magazines  and 
papers  that  I  am  able  to  offer  them  yon  would 
realize  how  great  a  boon  my  friends  have  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  offer.  For  my  men  and 
for  myself  I  ask  yon  to  thank  our  unknown 
friend,  and  I  shall  personally  be  indebted  to 
you  if,  by  informing  me  who  that  friend  is, 
yon  will  enable  me  to  thank  that  one  directly. 

Very  truly  yours,  Oharles  Brooks  Glare, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty  •  third  Infantry, 
Oommanding  Company  ”D.  ” 


MISCELLANY. 

Ton  may  point  the  moral.  A  devout  colored 
preacher,  whose  heart  was  aglow  with  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal,  gave  notice  to  bis  congregation 
that  in  the  evening  an  offertory  would  be  taken 
for  missions,  and  asked  for  liberal  gifts.  A 
selfish,  well-to-do  man  in  his  congregation 
said  to  him  before  the  service:  ”Yer  gwine  to 
kill  dis  church  if  yer  goes  on  saying  ‘  Give  I 
Give  I’  No  church  cm  stan’  it.  Yer  gwine  to 
kill  it.”  After  the  sermon  the  colored  minis¬ 
ter  said  to  the  people,  “Brother  Jones  told  me 
I  was  gwine  to  kill  dis  here  church  ef  I  keep 
a- asking  yer  to  give;  but,  my  brethren, 
churches  doesn’t  die  dat  way.  Bf  anybody 
knows  of  a  church  dat  died  ’cause  of  its  givin* 
too  much  to  the  Lord,  I’ll  be  very  much 
obliged  ef  my  brother  will  tell  me  whar  dat 
church  is,  for  I’se  gwine  to  visit  it,  and  I’ll 
climb  up  on  de  walls  of  dat  church,  under  de 
light  of  de  moon,  and  cry,  *  Blessed  am  de  dead 
dat  die  in  de  Lord.  ’  ” _ 

An  Argyleshire  elder  was  asked  how  the  kirk 
got  along.  He  said:  “Aweel,  we  had  four 
hundred  members.  Then  we  had  a  division, 
and  there  were  only  two  hundred  left ;  then  a 
disruption,  and  only  ten  of  ns  left.  Then  we 
had  a  heresy  trial,  and  noo  there  is  only  me 
and  ma  brither  Duncan  left,  and  I  ha’  great 
doots  o’  Duncan’s  orthodoxy.” 

The  Colonial  Marriage  Bill.— The  effect 
of  this  bill  recently  passed  by  the  British 
House  of  Lords  is  to  make  all  marriages  con¬ 
tracted  in  any  British  colony,  which  are  valid 
according  to  the  law  of  that  colony,  valid  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  though  contrary  to  the 
law  prevailing  in  the  latter;  suoh  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister, 
which  is  valid  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 


CBEST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 


CHATSWORTH  INN 

Larchmont,  N.  T.  Large  rooms;  good  table;  fine 
trees ;  twelve  acres ;  forty  minntes  from  Grand  Central; 
no  liquor  ■  open  until  Oct.  1.  Address  as  above. 
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Railrnad 


Lou^  Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 

&  NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 

/'IV  July  9th,  I7th,and  August  1st, 
7th  and  2 1st  the  following  rates 
will  be  made  from  Chicago  for  round 
trip,  tickets  good  returning  until 
October  3lst: 

Denver  and  return  -  •  $31.50 

Colorado  Springs  and  return  31.50 
Pueblo  and  return  -  -  31.50 


Salt  Lake 


wrings  a 
City  and 


return  -  44.50 


Ogden  and  return  •  -  44.50 

Deadwood,  S.  D.,  and  return  33.55 
HotSprings,  S.D.,  and  return  29.55 
Particulars  of  any  agent,  or  call  at 

4St  Snmemmf,  •  Sm  Ycrlt  4SS  Vim*  St.,  -  Clmolmmatl 
$01  Ckmtst.,  607  SmlthfU St.,  PltfOmrt 

SOS  W**lilm§t*m  St.,  S**t*m  t$4  Sam*rl*r  St.,  OI**»lmm$ 
sot  Uml*  St.,  -  •  S*etl*  n  Camtmm*  Harthn,  Dttntt 
SISCivkSt.,  -  C$iimgtiSKImgSt..em*t.T*r*mt*,Oml. 


At  one  time,  during  the  border  war  (says 
Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe  in  her  “Reminis¬ 
cences”),  John  Brown  bad  taken  several  prison¬ 
ers,  among  them  a  certain  jndge.  Brown  was 
always  a  man  of  prayer.  On  this  occasion, 
feeling  quite  nnoertain  as  to  whether  be  ought 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  he  retired 
into  a  thicket  near  at  band  and  besought  the 
Lord  long  and  fervently  to  inspire  him  with 
the  right  determination.  The  jndge,  overhear¬ 
ing  this  petition,  was  so  mnoh  amused  at  it, 
that  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  bis  own  situation 

he  laughed  alond.  “Judge - cried  John 

Brown,  "if  yon  mook  at  my  prayers,  I  shall 
know  what  to  do  with  yon  without  asking 
the  Almighty  1”— Exchange. 

Against  Cremation.  —  A  new  argument 
against  cremation  has  reoently  been  advanced 
by  Prof.  D.  Clemens  Winkler,  a  famous  chemist 
of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  namely,  the  oonsnmp- 
tion  of  coal  needed  in  that  process.  Of  the 
1,560  million  men,  he  argnes,  who  dwell  on 
earth,  about  81  million  die  annnally.  To 
cremate  these  bodies  would  necessitate  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  16  million  tons  of  coal.  Limiting 
cremation  to  the  large  cities,  and  taking  160 
cities  which  have  over  100, (XK)  inhabitants,  we 
would  have  1,640,000  bodies  to  cremate  and  this 
process  would  require  785,560  tons  of  oonl. 
Considering  the  soaroity  of  coal,  which  some¬ 
times  amounts  to  a  ooal  famine.  Prof.  Winkler 
discourages  cremation  as  a  method  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  onr  dead. 


Recreation  and 


Information  Bureau 

The  latest  innovation  to  aid  travelers  is  the  re¬ 
cently  established  Recreation  and  Information 
Bureau  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

The  headquarters  of  this  Bureau  is  at  1216 
Broadway,  comer  of  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York, 
with  branches  in  all  the  City  Ticket  Offices  of 
the  New  York  Central  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  in  the  larger  cities  up  the  State  through 
which  the  line  passes. 

All  persons,  especially  ladies,  intending  to 
make  a  trip  for  health  or  pleasure,  will  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  this  system. 


Central  Station,  New  York. 


In  addreealng  advertlters  patronizing  thi*  Journal 
our  readora  will  confer  a  favor  upon  publlshera 
If  they  will  m  even  puMlble  oaae  givo  erodlt  bv 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

Oakfibld. — The  Presbyterian  Ohuroh  of  Oak- 
field  In  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee  has  extended 
a  unanimous  call  to  S.  Oarleton  Haight  of  New 
York  Oity,  a  recent  graduate  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
will  soon  be  installed  as  pastor. 

Otbgo. — The  Rev.  John  Bnrkhardt  was  in¬ 
stalled  over  the  church  in  Otego,  July  10,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Otsego.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  James  0.  Russell  D.D. 
of  Oneonta;  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  Wallace 
Young  of  Gilbertsville  presided ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilford  Jacks  D.D.  of  Geneva  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor  and  ofFered  the  installing  prayer, 
and  the  charge  to  the  people  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Lawson  of  Madilla.  The  rela¬ 
tion  thus  formed  promises  to  be  a  very  happy 
one.  ~ 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Grbbmwich.  — By  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jer¬ 
sey  on  the  6th  of  July,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Brenne- 
man  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
ohnroh  of  Greenwich  in  Cumberland  County. 
The  Rev.  R.  Hilliard  Gage  presided,  the  Rev. 
Lewis  W.  Mndge  D.  D.  of  Princeton  preached, 
the  Rev.  S.  W.  Beach  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Beadle  the  charge 
to  the  people. 

Hahhomton.— On  the  10th  inst.  Licentiate 
William  K.  McKinney  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  and  installed  pastor 
of  Hammonton  First  Church.  The  Rev.  F.  J. 
Stanley  D.D.  preached  the  sermon,  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Casselberry  presided  and  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Rnn- 
dall  the  charge  to  the  people. 

Holly  Bbach.— The  Rev.  Isaac  H.  Condit  on 
the  13th  of  July  was  installed  pastor  of  Hoi  ly 
Beach  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Cape  May  Cwunty, 
N.  J. 

Point  Plbasant.— The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Liv¬ 
ingston  who  died  at  his  home  here,  July  6, 
was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  had  served  as  pastor  of  churches 
in  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  Campbell,  N.  -Y.,  Sorrento,  Fla., 
and  Hyattsville,  Md.  He  had  also  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  in  seminaries  at  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
and  Orange,  N.  J.  The  interment  was  at 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  where  the  old  Livingston 
homestead  stands,  and  where  some  of  the 
family  still  reside. 

ILLINOIS. 

FARHiNaTON.— The  church  of  Farmington, 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Roes  pastor,  received  thirty- 
two  new  members  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  July. 
Thirteen  of  these  were  baptized.  Many  of 
them  were  beads  of  families,  so  that  six  new 
families  were  added  to  the  ohnroh.  Three  in¬ 
fants  were  baptized  on  the  same  occasion. 

A  NOVBL  HERESY  HUNT. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  "heresy  hunt¬ 
ing"  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  our  Ohuroh;  and 
since  no  one’s  feelings  will  be  hurt  by  the 
allusion,  we  invite  our  readers  to  smile  with 
us  over  the  following  classic  incident,  which 
finds  its  present  form  in  the  pages  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  World: 

The  old-time  New  England  clergyman  was 
noted  for  his  scholarly  attainments.  Thomas 
Parker  of  Newbury  was  both  a  dialeotioian 
and  a  linguist.  His  brethren  once  suspected 
the  intemty  of  his  theological  opinions,  and 
visited  him  that  they  might  oonvinoe  him  of 
his  errors. 

The  argument  began.  The  orthodox  visitors 
addressed  Mr.  Parker  in  English.  He  replied 
in  Latin.  They  took  up  the  argument  in 
Latin.  He  answered  it  in  Greek.  They  con¬ 
tinued  it  in  Greek.  He  fied  to  Hebrew.  They 
followed  him  into  Hebrew.  He  resorted  to 
Arabio.  This  was  truly  a  clincher,  for  Arabic 
being  beyond  their  acquirements,  they  were 
compelled  to  desist  and  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  beaten. 
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156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERY  PRESBYTERIAN 


BY  JACOB  HARRIS  PATTON,  A.H.,  PH.D. 

Is  now  ready  for  delivery 

This  work  has  been  twenty  years  in  preparation.  It  is  now 
the  only  modern  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
existence,  as  none  has  been  published  for  many  years. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  trace  concisely  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Presbyterianism  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
close  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1899.  The  effort  has  been  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  in  such  history,  and  note  their  influence;  meanwhile, 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  all-important  phase  of  the  inner 
Christian  Life  of  the  Church.  In  ascertaining  the  knowledge  per¬ 
taining  to  the  latter  subject,  attention  has  ^n  directed,  as  oc¬ 
casion  required,  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  leading  men  in  Hie 
ministry,  as  well  as  laymen,  around  whom  clustered  influences  for 
good,  that  often  extended  far  and  wide  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities,  and  even  to  the  Church  at  lar^,  • 

The  book  is  written  in  the  hope  of  inducing  intelligent  Presby¬ 
terians  of  both  sexes,  especiallv  the  middle-aged  and  the  younger 
portion,  to  become  familiar  with  the  remarkable  history  of  their 
own  Church,  in  its  earlv  trials,  and  the  great  leading  principles  of 
its  church  polity,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people — the  church 
members— -nave  ever  been  recognizm  and  respected;  and  that  while 
most  strenuous  in  its  adherence  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
g;ospel,  yet  in  respect  to  non-essentials  ever  liberal. 

No  exjMnse  has  been  spared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
book.  It  is  handsomely  printed  from  clear  type  cm  fine  laid  pa^r 
with  deckle  edges.  An  octavo  volume  cf  nearly  600  pages,  with 
twenty  full  page  illustrations,  portraits  of  Divines,  commencing 
with  the  celeorated  Dr.  Sahubl  Davibs  of  the  colonial  period,  and 
ending  with  Prof.  Hbnry  Boynton  Smith,  the  eminent  theologian. 
Indorsed  by  the  clergy  everywhere. 

WeU  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top.  Sent  O.  O,  D.,  charges  prepaid. 
Sold  only  direct  from  the  Publishers.  PRICE,  $3.50. 
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PUBU5HERS 

13th  St  and  Fifth  Ave, 
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Sxros.  tMo  Oo. 

PHIUA^  IfSW  YORK,  B08T0R. 

AL.KX,  BROWN  *  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OOmiBOTKD  BT  PBIVATB  WIRB8. 

Kemben  M.  T.,  PhUa.,  and  Balttmore  Stock  Exok’a. 

WebnjandaellaUSTStrclaaalnTeat- 
nant  Secorltlea  on  commlaalon.  We  XDTCSlUlClll 
(•oelPeaooaantso(BankRBanken,and  ^  - 

OHporadona,  Firms and&dlTldoala  on  SACUriLlCS* 
iBTMi^e  terms,  and  make  collection 
at  dratls  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  Sta^ 
Oanada,  a"d  (or  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
Oonntrtsa,  Inclndlng  Booth  Africa. 

LKTTRRH  We  also  boy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  ai^ 

rim'*"  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 

_ UlT  ooUecttons  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

CBEDIT.  lers*  Credits,  arallable  la  all  parts  of  the  worlA 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


J  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  S.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  glre  qwdal  attention  to  the  management  of 


Minneapolis  Property 

'or  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
nlgheet  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can  be 
solA  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
eCb^ng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satlsflra  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  ns.  MOnBY  IXIANBD  at  ( 
per  cent,  on  Selected  FlrstMortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Rea) 
Estate  at  40  per  cent,  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 
lOB  Bank ofCommerce.  MlNMBAPOIilS,  MINN. 


Good  as  Gold 

llATe  ym  aiMiiey  to  loTest  4  If  so  send  a  2 
wliero  If  will  be  aood  mb  void  ■  cent  stamp  for 
oar  booklet  **CredeDtials,**  and  read  tbe  tefttl- 
mmmj  of  tboee  who  tell  their  experience  in  our 
secuntlee  for  2S  y^uw.  Tbelr  experience  may 
'  show  that  we  can  serre  you.  Write  and  see. 
PERKINS  A  CO.«  •  Uawrencet  Kansas* 


MORTfAGES 


7%  NET  FIRST  GOLD 

on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to 
actual  settlers  nnly.  18  years’  experience  in  busi- 
nese.  Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  map  showing  location  of  lands.  Over  $ail0,00(l 
Invested.  None  bat  SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYINO  Joans 
on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDKR,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 


WNS'TA.'rW 


FIRST-CLASS  LINE 


Via  Rockford,  Freeport,  Dubuque,  Independence, 
Waterloo,  Webster  City,  Fort  Dodge,  Rockwell 
City,  Denison  and  Council  Bluffs. 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 


'T 


H.  HANSON,  O.  P.  A.,  Cblcaaft 


IIGUUTOR  FREE 

oatriaL  Th«NewC.Von 
Oulin  h  BMt  perfect  in  ven- 
tUaUon,  moistare  and  beat. 


■00.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  FREE.  Poultryman’s 
Plans,  lOe.  Address: 

The  W.  T.  Paioonar 
Mfg.  Oo., 

Am  losJABESTSWI,  I.T. 


\m>e,  sclcl  mu’^leat-&lal»o 
^ort0a0es  fort)  i^eaiswUboui 
loss  to  an*)<dnu«slor’,  and  nowo^cr 
choice  delected  Llrdt^ntga^es'o 
Eronv  Uw  iAoA-wa^Ult  o|  ^^(05 
and  0klaKonva/.3a^inei\t|irun^ 
and  6^  interest  guaranteed. 
Send  for  £?am|)K(eb. 

^%unni!llS(ETW^iw%(r 

(Iddecss  Uve  GomtiOAu  orSj.&fteono; 
Vi  V.St.  ><«)  ^Vaasow  St H.'U. 
Zebufon/dluidd,  ,  tl/.V. 

^.S.'^ukKuvMm/,  Si^TacuAO.IV.^. 

QtV.  S.  *VVcu) ,  ‘yiiak  G>Viealer,S*a. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  Y ork. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Ninety- fourth  Semi-Mnnual  Statement,  July,  1900. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 
Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

United  SUtesBonds^  $1,900,000  OO 
State  Bonds  . 

City  Bonds  . 

Railroad  Bonds 
Water  Bonds 
Gbts  Bonds 
Railroad  Stocks 
Bank  Stocks 
Trust  Oo.  Stocks 


Market  Value 
$849,039  73 
1,738,973  89 
1,071,000  OO 
99,000  OO 
799,899  49 
898,800  OO 
98,900  OO 
87,800  00 
4,980,877  80 
896,980  OO 
99,000  OO 

169,180  OO 
949,898  00 

998,448  78 
48,998  91 
$19,889,089  07 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  00 

Reserve l^mlam  PSand  .  ,  .  4,419,784  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  694,888  88 
Net  Surplus .  4,797,919  84 


98,000  OO 
718,899  49 
789,000  OO 
98,000  OO 
80,000  00 
8,091,400  00 
180,000  00 
88,000  OO 
Bo^s  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocka  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  nncoUectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 
1389  . 


Surplns  as  regards  policy-holders 


$19,889,086  07 
$7,797,816  84 


V  ice-Presidents. 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 
JOHN  H.  WASHBURN. 

ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW, 

THOMAS  B.  OREENI 
AREUNAH  M.  BURT 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREiL 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 

Nkw  York,  Jnly  10, 1900. 


I'  Secretaries. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 


PARIS  AND  THE 
EXPOSITION 
ILLUSTRATED 


PARIS,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  city  in  the  world, 
presents  this  year  the 
most  magnificent  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Nineteenth  and  a 
forecast  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  ever  known.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  people  will  journey 
thousands  of  miles  at  vast  expense  to  see  the  Matchless  Wonders 
of  the  Fair.  Millions  more  can  secure,  at  trifling  expense, 
beautiful 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTIONS 


taken  by  a  corps  of  special  artists,  portraying  all  that  '  is 
worth  seeing. 

This  Beautiful  Art  Series  will  be  published  weekly,  begfin- 
niag  June  2d,  in  twenty  consecutive  numbers  of  sixteen  views 
each.  The  whole  will  constitute  a  large  and  beautiful  volume 
of  320  Magnificent  Art  Reproductions,  size  9x12  inches. 

Our  Terms —  JV rite  plainly  your  name  and  address.^  and 
mail  the  same  to  us  with  Ten  cents^  each  week,  and  your  name 
will  be  entered  upon  our  books  and  the  parts  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly,  as  soon  as  published. 

Send  tn  your  orders  at  once  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
The  parts  are  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  20. 

Indicate  each  week  the  number  desired. 

Back  numbers  can  always  be  secured. 

SAMPLES  OP  THESE  PARTS  flAY  BE  SEEN  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  PAPER 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

liid  FIFTH  AVENUE 


